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CLE Harcourt at the close unwisely trumped up the old 
ae misrepresentation about the Opposition having gagged 
In Parliament. ESTERDAY week, as was expected, | first, and so let in Mr. BaLrour, who wound up the 
Commons. Mr. GLADSTONE gave notice of his ex- | debate with the best speech in it; and one of the best 


pected guillotine motion on the Report s It was 
of extreme complexity; for, as had been foreseen by 
those who know something about the procedure of 
Parliament, the Report theory is, though unconsciously, 
diametrically op to any such scheme. Con- 
sequently the Government had to insert an unheard-of 
distinction between ‘‘ Government” and other amend- 
ments. This was promptly met by an opposing notice 
from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, not merely denouncing the 
demand, but insisting on its withdrawal, and on a disso- 
lution (the latter part was subsequently dropped as out 
of order). This matter had been preceded by some 
talk, in which Mr. AsquirH had to expose the way in 
which Irish Nationalists give pledges and break them 
(they are so “trustworthy,” as Mr. AsquitH’s chief 
knows), and by some more, preliminary to Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S proposition itself; and it was followed by the 
resumption of the threatened debate. Amendments 
were accepted prohibiting the Irish Legislature from 
devoting revenue to religious purposes, ‘‘ save as here- 
“ tofore,” and from endowing theological professorships 
and sectarian colleges; while another, moved by Mr. 
Mok ey, and limiting powers in the way of imposing 
disability and conferring privilege on persons because 
of birth here or there, was under debate at midnight. 
Amendments dealing with the subject of bounties and 
of Trinity College were rejected. 

There was talk in the House of Commons on Monday 
about Indian currency, the rumoured but not confirmed 
French attempt to violate our “‘ Monroe doctrine” by 
a canal through the Siamese part of the Malay Isthmus, 
and the measures (di ble to Mr. Kerk Harpe) 
for protecting workers from strike-ruffians in Wales. 
Then Mr. Gtapstone’s motion for dealing with 
Report was debated till midnight, but not longer, and 
carried by 38. The debate was of quality. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, with what may be called either childlike 
innocence or something else, briefly recommended his 
little draught as the mere complement and necessary 
follower of the little pill he had administered in Com- 
mittee ; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN put the facts smashingly ; 
Mr. WHITBREAD once more appeared in the character of 
the solemn Vice who throws the wgis of his responsi- 
bility over everything and everybody. Sir WILLIAM 


he has made on the whole subject. The distinction 
(which has always seemed to ourselves vital) between 
the Closure as applied to executive and other measures 
which, if done at all, must be done quickly, and as 
applied to measures which, if good at all, will be 
equally good to-morrow as to-day, and if bad, will be 
better the day after to-morrow than on either, has 
never been so well urged in the House; while the less 
serious part of the speech was as light as a good sowfflé 
and as stinging as a good sowfflet. 
Lords, be House of Lords reassembled on Tues- 
day, saw the sixteenth Earl of Drrsy take 
his seat, and worked off such Bills as a provident Go- 
vernment, careful of the public time, and an active 
House of Commons had provided them with in the 
space of a fortnight—to wit, two of small importance. 
The House of Commons itself was in a 
‘questioning frame of mind, part of its 
curiosity being that of the Labour members wanting 
to know why, when a Trade-Unionist wants to 
“bash” workers in a regular way, he should find 
nasty soldiers armed with villainous saltpetre in his 
path? The Bill having set in again, the adjourned 
discussion revealed a cheerful plan on the part of 
the Government to permit, and on the part of 
the Nationalists to arrange for, the taxation of 
absentees. Mr. GLapsTONE has even discovered 
a “noble feature” in the Protestant Ascendency 
party of last century—to wit, that they thought 
of taxing absentees. The other most important 
feature of a not very lively discussion on several 
amendments of importance was a fresh attempt to 
get Trinity College protected against its enemies. 
This attempt was again foiled, but was not quite 
fruitless, inasmuch as it drew certain protests and 
half-promises from the other side—things value- 
less in themselves, but significant. 
Wednesday's amendments were almost wholly directed 
to the position of the Lord-Lieutenant; which, from 
resenting the phenomena of something viewed through 
Sochand spar, now exhibits those of a kaleidoscope. The 
discussion, though not exactly violent, was, in mining 
language, “fiery,” and there might have been an ex- 
plosion several times. Mr. Sexton tartly lectured Mr, 
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AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN and Lord CRANBORNE, but the 
easy youths laughed. An enthusiastic “ distinguished 
“ stranger,” said to be an Irish journalist, applauded 
Mr. HEALY, and was promptly removed by the SPEAKER'S 
orders. Mr. GLADSTONE, whose observance of the duty 
of loving his enemies and abstaining from revenge is 
one of the most eminent features of his well-known 
Christianity, fell tooth and nail upon Mr. Botrov, tell- 
ing him that he had disregarded the instructions of 
his constituents. (O shades of Exior and Hatirax, of 
CuaTHaM and and It is fair to say that 
he remembered himself later, and apologized. 


Lords, Thursday Lord in reply 
to Lord Srantey of Alderley, announced 
that India, “having an interest in the opium ques- 
“tion” (as she undoubtedly has), is to pay half the 
expense of the Commission the sole object of which 
is to deprive India of one of its richest and fairest 
sources of revenue. This new reading of the great 
doctrine of compromise does Lord KIMBERLEY credit. 
But we think that General Haynav, in Paradise or 
Purgatory, must a little despise Lord KiMBERLEY. 
That valiant soldier was—rather unjustly—accused of 
making the Hungarians pay the expenses of flogging 
their own wives. But nobody ever accused him of 
attempting to adjust the matter equitably, and in 
a spirit of conciliation, by making them pay half. 
The Royal Assent was given to a good batch of Bills. 
c. In the opening business of the Com- 
mons a rather considerable change 
in the standing orders affecting the borrowing 
powers of the London County Council was intro- 
duced at the instance—which may have given the 
thing a bad name—of Mr. Sruart; and there 
was talk about the Victoria and many other 
things. The debate on the Bill was resumed 
with a series of important but rather abstruse 
amendments touching the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the conditions of its exercise, 
which, combined no doubt with the approach 
of the guillotine, kept the numbers of the 
House low and proportionately exalted those 
of the Government majorities. The evening 
ended with talk on the silly duties-of-a- 
citizen item in the new Scotch Evening Code, 
whereby the inculcation of the teacher’s own pro- 
bably crude political views is to be substituted for 
what Sir GrorGe TREVELYAN disdainfully calls 
“‘ ALFRED and the cakes in England, and BRucE 
“and the spider in Scotland.” Well! well! the 
cakes and the spider have only turned out men in 
both countries ; the duties-of-a-citizen might turn 
out—Sir GEORGE TREVELYANS. 


Politics out of A long and curious letter from Mr. Bryn 

Parliament. ROBERTS, M.P., comforting the soul of Mr. 
GLADSTONE by advocating the famous principle of 
“ business first, pleasure afterwards ”—i.e. ‘‘ Let us pass 
“Home Rule first and then rob the Church at our 
“ leisure ”—was published on Thursday. A “ technical 
“ assault ” by a person named Dunn on Mr. St. JoHN 
Broprick, for sins committed in his late connexion 
with the War Office, may be regarded as semi- 
political. 

The Duke of DrvonsHireE delivered, at Otley, on 
Thursday, the weightiest platform speech recently 
uttered by any leader, discussing and formulating the 
duties of the House of Lords at this crisis. 


The Duke of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Copurc-Gorna had 

a greater interest for Englishmen than 
most of the minor continental Sovereigns. He was 
Her MaJesty’s brother-in-law, and has been succeeded 
in his somewhat awkward position by his nephew the 
Duke of EpivsurcH, who has disappointed various 
quidnunes by formally assuming the sovereignty, in- 


stead of abdicating in favour of his son. Personally, 
the late Duke was a man of considerable ability, and 
had at different times seemed likely to take a more 
prominent political position than he ever actually 
held. 


_Foreignand Heat, drought, cholera, and rioting (at 


Colonial Affairs. Aigues-Mortes, in e, and in Argen- 
tina) formed the unpleasant staple of this day week’s 
foreign news. In India squabbles and complications 
had followed the recent financial ukase—the safest 
moral being “ Don’t touch Camarina” in currency 
matters. The humours of the French elections were 
not unamusing. From the crowds who pestered M. 
CLEMENCEAU in the Var with shouts of “‘ Adh! Yes-s-s- 
“g.s,” under the impression that this is the most 
poignant way of at once exposing and rebuking his 
connexion with the gold of perfidious England, to the 
manifesto of an agreeable Joun Dennis at St. Malo, 
who declared that the English Chargé d’Affaires was pro- 
testing against his candidature, and the English Consul 
importing ruffians from Jersey to defeat it, Anglophobia 
was the order of the day. 


It was announced on Monday morning that the 
claims of the Indian Services had been met by per- 
mitting them to remit, and indeed to receive without 
remitting, half their salaries, up to a maximum of 
1,000l, per annum, at the rate of eighteen pence per 
rupee; and that more operations had been carried on 
against the Vitu insurgents. Strong and just protests 
were being made in India against the laying of the 
cost of the Opium Commission on that country—a 
most scandalous iniquity, worthy of the fanatics who 
believe in, and the politicians who avail themselves of, 
the anti-Opium craze. The French elections had been 
going on busily; but no general result could yet 
be predicated. Rather violent anti-French demon- 
strations had occurred in different parts of Italy as a 
consequence of the Aigues-Mortes fight, and in Spain 
people had been once more rallying round “the oak- 
‘tree of Guernica,” and shouting for fweros and tele- 
graphing congratulations to Mr. GLADSTONE, the father 
of Home Rule. The question, mildly agitating to the 
quidnuncs, of a Russian Mediterranean fleet was said 
to have been settled by the appointment of an admiral 
therefor. 

By Tuesday morning it was certain that the Moderate 
Republicans had gained very great advantages in the 
French elections, and that the reactionaries had been 
smitten hip and thigh. We have no love for the 
Republic, or any republic; but it is fair to say that for 
years the French anti-Republicans have been mostly 
imbecile and too often mischievous, and that a pretty 
solid and moderate Republican majority may be less. 
of a nuisance than a chaos of partylets, in which. 
Ministers are tempted to bid for support by any means, 
The anti-French riots in Italy had, especially at Rome 
and Genoa, been decidedly serious. Disturbances were 
reported between the Finnish troops of the Czar and 
their fellow-soldiers. M. Le Myre DE VILERS had at 
last seen the King of Siam, and they had repeated 
each other’s words to each other in the approved style 
of conspiracy and comic opera. 


There was some more trouble, but not of a very 
alarming nature, in British East Africa on Wednesday 
morning. The gains of the Moderate Republicans in 
France were accentuated, the “ Rallied ” Conservatives 
(i.e. those who tried to obey the Pore’s command to 
*‘ shout with the largest ”) having been, we own to our 
satisfaction, very particularly discomfited. It was also- 
gratifying to find M. CaLvicnac, the Carmaux hero, 
well beaten in the Tarn by Baron REmLE. Anti- 
French demonstrations were still frequent in Italy on 
Tuesday; but the Italian Government kept a tight. 
hand on them, and had expressed its satisfaction at 
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French action in the Aigues-Mortes matter. There 
were riots in Vienna, and hurricanes in Canada. 

The text of LopeNGUL«’s final replies to Dr. JAMESON, 
on the subject of the late onaland raids, was 
much more pacific than had been expected; but on 
Tuesday the evil news came that two more impis were 
on the war-path. On the one hand, there is the fact 
that the Matabele are probably the most formidable 
warriors left in Africa. On the other, the Com- 
pany may not uncharitably be suspected of sharing 
Sir Wittiam Morr’s recorded opinion that a single 
machine-gun at the battle of Yermook would have 
changed the history of the world. Which latter 
opinion we do not wholly share. The Siamese had 
paid the indemnity to France, and that nation, which, 
as we all know, unlike England, always acts from 
purely chivalric and disinterested motives, had con- 
strued the permission to occupy the “ port ” of Chanta- 
boon into a right to occupy the “town,” eight miles 
inland. 

Yesterday morning there came from Bangkok the 
extraordinary, and it is to be hoped exaggerated, state- 
ment that the French are forbidding Siam the assist- 
ance of her European advisers. If this only means 
that M. Le Myre be VILERs personally refuses to meet 
M. Roiin Jacquemyns, it may be not much more than 
one of the shriller crows in which the Gallic cock 
habitually indulges when he thinks he is cock of the 
walk. If it is more, we should suggest that the 
Admirals on the neighbouring stations should un- 
ostentatiously direct some vessels in the direction 
of Indo-China. For. the “integrity and inde- 
“pendence of Siam” have been declared to be 
matter of English concern with nearly as great pomp 
as that with which thirty years ago (let the omen be 
absent!) Denmark was informed by Lord RosgBeEry’s 
predecessors and party ancestors that she “ would not 
“* find herself alone.” 


The Coal There were fresh disturbances in South 
Strike. Wales at the end of last week, and troops 

were drafted across the Severn Sea, from Plymouth 
to Cardiff, to meet requirements, it being said that the 
“invasion” of Ebbw Vale was to be repeated by 
30,000 men. The sliding-scale Committee, men as 
well as masters, in vain urged the observance of agree- 
ments. Meanwhile, Mr. Woops, M.P., in Lancashire, 
was talking rubbish about the masters “ hitting below 
“the belt.” We should strongly advise “ Labour” 
M.P.’s to keep clear of this kind of anatomical or 
physiographical metaphor, which is apt to recoil. 

By Monday over a thousand troops from various 
depéts had been drafted into the disturbed districts for 
the protection of the industrious. If those who yet 
retain a belief in Mr. Alderman TILLETT as a well- 
meaning and harmless, if misguided, man, will note 
the language he used about this matter at the Crystal 
Palace, this day week, they will surely change their 
minds. On the other hand, the evidence given at 
Ebbw Vale, by the tinplate-workers at Port Talbot, and 
elsewhere, that Labour is waking up to the intolerable 
tyranny and selfishness of the Vaion system, is very 
satisfactory. 

The excitement continued in Wales on Monday, and 
striker outposts had “fired” by night on vedettes 
posted by the honest men (as DEFOE would say) to 
watch for invasion ; but there had not been any violent 
collision in numbers. 

Durham, like Northumberland, was cast out of the 
Miners’ Federation on Tuesday, having declined to 
ruin itself for the very doubtful good of somebody else. 


The Federation itself met, but whether it had hardened 
its heart or not was not known. Meanwhile the march 
on Ebbw Vale had somewhat fizzled out. Neither 
thirty thousand nor three thousand of the Rhondda 


men showed any disposition to try conclusions again 


with the Ebbw Vale bludgeons ; and the few hundreds 
who did start, watched by police, dwindled steadily 
through the rain from Pontypridd to Merthyr, and 
then ceased to be. 

On Wednesday a meeting of the Federation took 
place, and the members of it are understood to have 
kindly suggested that they should go back to work on 
their own terms, with a promise not to ask for higher 
wages till prices have gone up to 1890 rates. This 
affects the Midlands only ; the Welsh strike turning on 
a different matter, but, by the refusal to abide by the 
sliding scale, showing the value of Trade-Union pro- 
mises. This strike gave signs of collapsing, and a 
* march on Swansea” was defeated without much diffi- 
culty by the Mayor and police of the town. Mean- 
while arrangements were being made by the great 
steamship lines for supplies of coal from all parts of the 
world except England ; and in England itself the heavy 
decreases in the railway traffic returns—chiefly, though 
not wholly, occasioned by these strikes—told a lesson 
which any but a Trade-Unionist might read clearly 
enough. 

After some previous racing, good, but rather 

Racing. of local than general interest, in the North, 
the York August meeting brought the Turf forward 
again on Tuesday. Sir J. B. Mape’s Siffleuse won 
the Yorkshire Oaks, giving weight to and beating 
Queen of Navarre, who had been made favourite on the 
strength of some good running at Stockton. Amiable 
took the Prince of Wales’s Plate from a field of more 
than a dozen two-year-olds. The Ebor Handicap on 
Wednesday went to Senaputty, and on Thursday the 
Gimerack Stakes were won by Styx and the Great 
Yorkshire by Harbinger. 

This day week yachting moved westward to 
Bay, the usual Four, 
Three, and Two contended in the three cutter classes 
with a handicap added. The racing was good, the 
breeze being strong but quite steady. The Satanita 
beat the Britannia by two minutes and a quarter on 
a forty-mile course, part of which was sailed very fast. 
The Vendetta took the forty F sera the Dragon the 
twenty, and the Mabel the handicap. 

On Monday at Torbay the wind had freshened to 
something like a gale, but the Satanita did not reap 
the expected advantage, partly owing to sheer bad 
luck (she had among other things to stop to pick up a 
man overboard), and partly because she carried too 
much canvas ; while the Navahoe was again in difficul- 
ties with the Dartmoor gusts. But the Britannia 
and Callwna sailed extremely well, the former winning. 
The Vendetta and Dragon were again winners in the 
lower classes, and the cruising handicap being reduced 
to a match, the Mabel beat the Colwmbine. 

Next day the winners were the same, but the com- 
position of the fields and the chances of the racing were 
naturally different. The Navahoe’s clothing had been 
too roughly handled by the wind the day before for 
her to start; and the Satanita, again on what looked 
like her day, snapped her tiller and had to give up. 
In the handicap the Creole joined, and followed, the 
Mabel and Columbine. 

The Valkyrie started in cruising trim for America 
on Wednesday. 

Rather hollow wins were the rule in the 

cricket of the end of last week. Gloucester- 
shire were again beaten at Cheltenham, the Australians 
having eight wickets to the good, as also had Surrey 
over Somerset at Taunton. Lancashire beat Sussex by 
an innings and 113. Only Middlesex and Notts of 
the first-class matches lasted into Saturday, when 
Middlesex, after making over 300 in their second 
innings, got Notts out for 92 and won handsomely. 

After many sad experiences of Mr. BRowNING’s great 
truth, “ Never the time, and the place, and the loved 
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“‘ one all together,” Somerset was at last blessed with 
this conjunction on Tuesday, and beat Notts by an 
innings and 99. The home county was playing its 
best team, and the fluctuations of rain and sun were 
distinctly in its favour; but the play was very fine 
indeed, Mr. HEwetr’s 120 comparing with any innings 
of the season for slashing sureness. Leicestershire 
beat Hampshire on the same day, but the other 
matches lasted into Wednesday. 

On Wednesday Middlesex beat Lancashire by seven 
wickets, Yorkshire secured the position of champion 
county (on the rather unsatisfactory rule now adopted), 
beating Kent by eight, and the Australians vanquished 
the “ nd-class Counties” (a team practically made 
up of Warwickshire and Derbyshire men) by four. 
Gloucestershire got the better of Surrey by 33 runs. 


There has been another rather gri 
of suicides, deaths from heat, awd 
ing accidents, &c., this week. The worst boating loss 
was one on the Nene, near Sutton Bridge, where nine 
or ten persons were drowned. A scare started as to 
deaths from true cholera in London was authori- 
tatively quieted on Tuesday. 


Mr. CuRZzON made a really excellent re- 
Correspondence. to Sir JOHN day week, 
and Dr. Dawson Burns exhibited the usual teetotal 
fallacy, very naively asking why, if teetotal magistrates 
are not to sit in granting licences, moderate-drinker 
magistrates may. The answer is not difficult. Dr. 
Burns wishes to force every man not to drink; those 
opposed to him do not wish to force any man to drink. 
The one side, therefore, is, as a matter of interest and 
principle, prejudiced against any licence; the other is 
not prejudiced in any particular case, for the individual 
can exercise his judgment quite unbiassed, whether 
the particular licence is needed or not.——A very good 
letter was published from Mr. CLEMENT WEBB on the sub- 
ject of Westminster School——Poor Mr. Woops, M.P., 
was at a loss to make head or tail of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
letter to him, and no wonder.——On Monday Lord 
CHELMSFORD intervened in the ApyE-Curzon dispute 
from what may be called a “ half-back ” point of view ; 
and “ R. ¥. C.” took up the question of the Navahoe’s 
being interfered with against ‘‘ U.S. N.” 

The burning fiery furnace of London 
Miscellaneous. eather heated to a maximum 
(not official) of 98° in the shade on Friday week at 
midday, began to cool off a little, and the official 
register showed a drop of 15° in London and 25° in 
Paris by noon of Saturday, which was continued later. 


Mr. ABEL HeEywoop, of Manchester, who 
' % died at a great age this day week, had been 
in his earlier day rather an unwise and mischievous 
politician ; but he was a very honest man, and in his 
business of publishing had done much good work as 
well as a little bad——Mr. Barnam ZINCKE was a man 
of some talent and industry in book- and article-making. 
But he was chiefly notorious as one of the most active 
clerical ptopagandists of the political party which 
declares that it is monstrous for clergymen—if Tories 
—to meddle in politics. 


THE GREATER GAG. 
have imagined, when Mr. GLADSTONE 


e his motion at the beginning of July for 
muzzling the Committee on the Home Rule Bill at 
certain fixed dates, that it would have been possible 
for him to improve upon that performance. Never- 
theless he has improved upon it, or, at any rate, 


circumstances have improved it for him, The nature 
of the improvement which it has undergone was indi- 
cated with equal conciseness and correctness by Mr. 


Bow Les, who observed that the right hon. gentleman, 
having, on the former occasion, “‘ robbed them of their 
“ speech, was now about to rob them of their votes.” 
That account of the matter is strictly accurate, for the 


operation of this second resolution of the PRIME. 


MINISTER’s is rather that of an instrument of torture 
than of a gag. It is like screwing the neck of an 
already gagged victim into a machine to prevent him 
from nodding his head. The amendments put on the 
paper by the Opposition, which were not reached by the 
appointed day, were not merely withdrawn from discus- 
sion ; they were not even allowed to be put. The direc- 
tion to the SPEAKER was that, at 11 o'clock on Friday, 
August 25, he should forthwith put the question or 
questions on any amendment or motion already pro- 
posed from the Chair ; that “‘ he should next proceed to- 
“* put forthwith the question on any Government amend- 
“ ment of which notice had been given,” after which 
* he should put forthwith the question on the motion 
“ appointing a day for the third reading of the Bill.” 
This will be rather a stiff passage for the future student 
of the English Constitution, who may find it a little 
hard to reconcile the mere form of the motion with 
what his instructors may have taught him to regard as 
the fundamental principle of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. A resolution which prescribes to the presiding 
officer of a deliberative and reputedly representative 
Assembly the duty of taking a vote upon the out- 
standing proposals of the Government of the day, and 
no others, will not be easy for our student to fit into. 
any intelligible theory either of deliberative functions 
or of representative institutions. 


It is true he will have the record of Mr. WHITBREAD’S: 
speech to assist him; and, if the fame of that con- 
stitutional pundit should survive to the remote period 
of which we are thinking, the wonder will scarcely 
exceed that of his contemporary reputation. The 
member for Bedford, however, is undoubtedly subject- 
ing this singularly acquired authority of his to a some- 
what severe strain. To pose as a sage and to vote 
like an item is to attempt a somewhat hazardous 
combination of parts; and, if Mr. WHITBREAD (which 
is saying a good deal) has never before so effectively 
displayed the ponderous pomposity of his style, he 
has also never had to employ it (which is saying yet 
more) in so scandalous a piece of partisan advocacy. 
Mr. WuITsREAD informed the House that he did not 
know what was meant by the “British majority.” 
He would not. The only majority that he recognizes 
is the Irish. He can talk glibly enough about that. 
majority when any question is raised as to the claims 
of the loyal minority in Ireland—a minority which 
only asks to be counted in and perpetually associated 
with that combined party of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who will assist it to retain its voice and place 
in the Imperial Parliament as a part of the repre- 
sentation of our United Kingdom. This solemn 
stickler for the correct phraseology of Unionism, who 
is at the same time striving to destroy the Union, 
can be Particularist enough in his language when it. 
suits him; but it never does suit him, except when 
those who claim separate consideration are not a 
party of three hundred and odd representatives of the 
strongest, wealthiest, and most populous of the three 
kingdoms, but a party of eighty, representing a people 
who carry Particularism to the extent of cherishing 
the “ unchangeable passion of hate” for their partners 
in the Union. 

The debate of the other night, though it was 
signalized by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech of vigorous 
invective at its commencement, and Mr. BaLrour’s 
admirable exercise in raillery at the end, was, on the 
whole, of a somewhat languid description. Unionists 
can hardly be blamed for the decline of their interest 
in the Ministerial maneuvres with a Bill which they 
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are not to be allowed to discuss. It is enough that 
they keep up their attendance at the House of 
Commons, and maintain a silent struggle with the 
Government over those provisions on which their 
voices are not permitted to be heard. There is hardly 
any stimulus to the argumentative faculties to be got 
out of the collateral issues of the dispute, for the 
Government are unable even to feign earnestness 
in their charges of Obstruction. A t phical 
refutation of them is too easily furnished, and has 
been rendered too disconcertingly familiar to all who 
have paid any attention to the question. If the oppo- 
sition to the Bill had been carried on in bad faith; 
if the amendments moved had been purely dilatory 
or frivolous: nay, if, with a Government so nervously 
afraid of offending their Irish masters, and so in- 
different to every consideration save that of keeping 
their loosely-knit majority together, the case for a 
good many of the amendments had not been abso- 
lutely irresistible, we may be quite sure that there 
would have been mighty little difference between the 
external appearance of the reprinted Bill and that 
of its original draft. A single glance, however, at the 
debated portion of the measure is enough to show how 
much otherwise is the case. The discussed clauses are 
italicized out of recognition. Well nigh one half 
of the 331 lines which they contain have undergone 
emendation; only 175 of them have escaped un- 
touched. What sort of evidence is this for the charge 
that the Opposition have obstructed when they have 
been allowed to debate? and what presumption does 
it raise as to the present state of those parts of the 
measure on which debate has not been permitted ? 


It is quite superfluous, however, to resort to any 
such test as this. Nothing but the effrontery of 
the advocate who believes himself to be addressing an 
incompetent and ignorant tribunal could have sug- 
gested the attempt of the Government to fight this 
question in TyBaLt’s fashion—“ by the book of arith- 
“ metic.” If they really believed that the true way 
to ascertain whether a Bill has been debated ade- 
quately or not is to see what is the “record,” 
in point of length, as regards the legislative measures 
of the past, and then to point out that this record 
has been beaten, or doubled, or what not, they 
would be intellectual imbeciles. Not believing this, 
but suspecting that the absurd test which they 
propose is good enough for the mass of the elec- 
torate, and is, indeed, the only one which they are 
capable of comprehending, we may acquit the Govern- 
ment of intellectual imbecility, and substitute for it a 
moral quality which it is not necessary to particularize. 
Of course the only rational mode of determining such 
a question with respect to any particular Bill is to 
examine its contents, and to compare them in point 
of bulk, complexity, and, most of all, importance, 
with those of the average contentious Parliamentary 
measure of the first class. Now, the bulk of the 
Home Rule Bill is not great; but to compare it as 
regards complexity, and still more as regards import- 
ance, with any measure that has been submitted to 
the Imperial Parliament within the last two centuries 
is possible only to the densest ignorance or the grossest 
dishonesty. As regards complexity, Mr. GoscHEN’s 
estimate of the Bill—as containing within itself as 
many as sixteen other Bills—is, we doubt not, quite 
within the mark. Indeed, he quite casually enumerated 
seven of them in one sentence of his speech ; atid he 
was certainly justified in contending that every one of 
these seven—the constitution of the Second Chamber 
of the Irish Legislature, the relations between the 
English and Irish Executive, the constitution and func- 
tions of the Irish Judiciary, the ion of the 
Exchequers: of England and Ireland, the Land , 
tion, the Civil Service, and the reorganization of the 


Constabulary—would have a claim, on the average, to 
a clear month of Parliamentary time. 


Every man in the House, however, Gladstonian as 
well as Unionist, and every one capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion outside, is perfectly conscious of the 
hollowness of this controversy, and recognizes the abso- 
lute truth of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s description of the 
situation. Ministers have to pretend that the Home 
Rule Bill has been debated enough, and more than 
enough, not because they think it has, but because 
they dare not debate it any longer. The flagitious bar- 
gain which they have made with the half-dozen miser- 
able squads of Radicals who constitute their majority 
absolutely compels them to dismember the United 
Kingdom in a hurry in order that they may find room 
and time for promoting the particularist and parochialist 
fads that they have pledged themselves to support. 
The party which demands adequate discussion for a 
project which will weaken and endanger Great Britain, 
swindle the British taxpayer, and degrade the British 
Parliament, are to be gagged and bound by a Govern- 
ment who have obtained control of power on false 
pretences, in order that Welsh Dissenters may satisfy 
their spleen and greed on the Church of England, 
and teetotallers gratify their self-righteousness by the 
plunder of their neighbour. The indifference of too 
many British electors, and the ignorance of yet more, 
are hard to overcome; but assuredly it should be 
possible to make all of them understand a balance-sheet 
in which these two items appear respectively on the 
debit and the credit side. 


THE UNDISCOVERED ART. 


wie many arts have been lost, that of trans- 
lation has never been discovered. This melancholy 
truth may easily be explained on historical principles, 
while the same principles suggest that translation is 
not an art at all. Had it been an art the Greeks could 
not but have discovered it; now the Greeks, as Dr. 
JOHNSON remarks, were no translators, “it was totally 
“ unknown to the inhabitants of Greece.” Even the 
French, however contemptuous of the surrounding 
barbarians, ‘have translated sometimes, as from the 
American of Por; the Greeks never. Now, as we owe 
all the other arts to Greece, when it comes to trans- 
lating we lack our usual models and instructors. The 
Tenth Muse was not the muse of translation, she was 
SarrHo the untranslatable. Thus, we may either 
argue that translation has never been an art because 
the Greeks did not translate, or that the art, if it 
exists somewhere in the world of archetypes, has never 
been brought down to earth, for want of a Greek ex- 
ample—for lack of a fire-stealing PROMETHEUS. 


In Rome, as JoHNson says, “nothing translated 
“ seems ever to have risen to high reputation.” The 
Romans, as a rule, were content to adapt, to borrow, 
and left exact translation to a later world. In Italian 
the great Doctor could find “no version which is read 
“ with eagerness,” unless the charitable make an ex- 
ception in favour of ANGuILARA’s OviD. 
Iliad is “the work of a linguist skilfully pedantic.” 
We now expect translators to be linguists; nor 
are we satisfied if they be unskilful; but, as to 
“ pedantry,” different people draw the line at diffe- 
rent places. What Professors BLACKIE and ManaFry 
reckon “pedantic” may only seem linguistically skil- 
ful to other professors. The French, as the sage 
goes on, “found themselves reduced, by whatever 
“ necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman poetry into 
“ prose.” With a cruel cut at his unborn fellow-country- 
men who do verse into English prose, Jonnson adds, 
“ whoever could read an author could translate him.” 
Thus he rules prose versions out of the game, and 
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comes to Porr. “It has been objected by some, who 
“wish to be numbered among the sons of learning” 
(such as Bentiey, for example) “that Popr’s ver- 
“gion of Homer is not Homerical,” that it lacks 
“artless grandeur,” and “this cannot be totally 
“denied.” The reason is that the longer mankind 
lives the more it needs “refinement,” and “ what was 
“expedient to VIRGIL was necessary to Porr.” Con- 
sequently, readers who find a beauty in Pore look for 
it in the original, “‘ where, alas! it may not be found.” 


Thus, if HoMER says 


The walls drip with blood, 
Pope says 
With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round. 


This is a remarkable refinement, an expensive beauty, 
which the original, he being unacquainted with rubies, 
could not afford to lavish. But we may presume 
it was “necessary to Poprr.” HomER doubtless 
“owes to his translator many Ovidian graces not 
“exactly suitable to his character,” but it seems 
that Homer ought to be very grateful “A 
“hero would wish to be loved as well as to be 
* reverenced.” Finally, “the purpose of a writer is 
* to be read,” and, if the public will not read Homer, 
they must be provided with Porr. Consequently, Porr 
gives them Pope, also FENTON and Broome. It is 
magnificent, perhaps, but then it is hardly an example 
of the art of translation. The truth plainly is, that if 
a real poet translates, he gives you himself, gives you 
no translation, but Pope, or TENNysoN, or Mr. WILLIAM 
Morris, or SHELLEY. And if the translator is not a 
poet, he gives you poetastry for poetry, and that 
cannot be called translation. Therefore, there is no 
art of translating—which had to be demonstrated. 


While lenient to Pore, Jonson forgets his own 
principle when he comes to deal with West. By 
reason of the increase of “ refinement,” Pope had to 
improve on ViRGIL’s bid, and, by parity of reasoning, 
WEsT was bound to improve on Pope's bid, by depart- 
ing still further from his rude original. West did 
so; thus Pinpar bestows on Hiero an epithet which, 
in one word, signifies “delighting in horses.” But 
to delight in horses is not nearly refined enough for 
West ; who, therefore, turns out this highly elaborate 
equivalent for the epithet :— 

Hiero's royal brows, whose care 
Tends the courser’s noble breed, 
Pleas’d to nurse the pregnant mare, 
Pleas’d to train the youthful steed. 
What can be more elegant and explicit? This, we may 
be sure, is what the Georgian public wanted, and “ the 
“p of a writer is to be read.” But JoHnson 
remarks on these added graces, that WEsT is “ some- 
“ times too paraphrastical,” and we are not certain that 
JOHNSON is wrong. But the worthy Doctor only ex- 
amined one ode, which shows exactly how much in- 
dustry he conceived to be required by duty and the 
booksellers. It is pretty plain that he regarded trans- 
lation as an art not discovered, and, possibly, not worth 


THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


O any one who takes an interest in the defence of 
India, and who has some knowledge of the history 

of the matter, and of its present condition, the contro- 
versy which has recently sprung up over Mr. Curzon’s 
article on the subject, with the letters of Sir Jonn 
ApyeE and Lord CaELmsrorD, is extremely instructive. 
For these letters denote and illustrate two distinct 
stages of military mind and education, each worth 
studying in itself, and all the more attractive as 
contrasted with each other, and with the more excel- 
lent way on which we believe and hope the clearest 
and best-informed intelligences of the Indian army 


have pretty well settled. Sir Joun ADYE represents 
the old backward school in its purest and most undis- 
turbed condition. We have a fine line on the Indus; 
we have all sorts of difficulties of nature voluntarily 
and in the handsomest manner objecting themselves to 
an invader in Central Asia and Afghanistan, in the 
Pamirs and Bactria. Why not rest and be thankful? 
Why dream that any Russian general will be so 
“ foolish and ignorant” as to invade India by the 
Pamirs? Why cumber ourselves about the passes? 
Let us rest and be thankful, and allow the invader to 
break his shins and face against the obliging “ diffi- 
“ culties,” and his body, if it ever gets there, against 
the Indus line? Lord CHELMsFoRD has got a little 
further. He is pleased and happy with Quetta, which 
Sir Joun doubtless regards as a kind of Beaconsfieldian 
folly, a remnant of the projects of the evil one. 
He quite understands the enormous advantage which 
the commerce of the various routes through South- 
Eastern Afghanistan Indiawards confers on us ; and he is 
here content to protestagainst any designs beyond Quetta, 
against attempting to secure Herat and the Afghan- 
Bactrian districts towards Khorassan and Merv. But 
he is with Sir Jonny, and against Mr. Curzon, at the 
other end of the line. Why occupy anything beyond 
Peshawur? All the lines from the North converge at 
this point; why not wait there and strike? Why 
bother about the Baroghil and the Bamian, about 
Chitral and Badakshan? Let us, once more, rest and 
be thankful—a little further in one direction than Sir 
Joun ApyE, but not an inch further in another. 


The various “ standards” of these young scholars in 
the problem, if we may borrow Board School phrase, 
are very interesting. Sir JoHN is at about the first— 
if as far. He would give our enemies all the advan- 

e of an enormous country to recruit and provision 
in; he would not attempt to stop them at any of the 
stopping-places on the way to India’s last, though no 
doubt strongest, ditch ; he would allow them to con- 
verge placidly by every route on it. Lord CHELMSFORD 
is considerably more advanced. He knows, as we have 
said, the immense gain which the Quetta barbican 
gives us, both for defence and for offensive movements 
inside and between the enemy’s convergences. Nay, in 
deprecating direct action on the remoter provinces 
North-westwards, he is not behind some of the very first 
authorities who have taken into consideration the 
change effected in the situation by the policy of Sir 
Joun Apye’s great statesman, Mr. GLADSTONE, when 
he allowed the Turcoman Khanates to be absorbed 
and the Russians to advance to within striking distance 
of Herat. But what Lord CHELMSFORD has learnt to 
the South he altogether declines to learn to the North. 
He would not let the Russians converge unhindered on 
the Lower Indus ; he would watch unmoved their con- 
vergence on the Upper by Balkh and the Bamian, by 
the Baroghil and Chitral, by the upper loop of Badak- 
shan and Kunjut. He has, so to speak, one eye open ; 
but he keeps the other tightly shut. 

Now the one-eyed man is certainly a king among 
the blind; but he is too likely to be something else 
than a king among those who have both eyes open and 
use them. And, in order to have both eyes open in 
reference to this matter, it is certainly necessary to 
consider the Pamirs and their neighbourhood, No- 
body, it is true, supposes that any main body of 
invaders is likely, during any future at all near 
at hand, to make its entrance into Hindustan by 
some of those routes against which Lord CHELMs- 
FORD considers Peshawur (with a little more fortifi- 
cation) a sufficient defence. But if the Russians 
advanced light expeditionary forces by Balkh and the 
Bamian to Cabul, over the Hindoo Koosh and through 
Chitral to Jellalabad, and by way of Badakshan and 
Kunjut against Gilgit and Cashmere (thus, in the 
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latter case, taking Peshawur itself in the rear), they 
would not only be able to concentrate a considerable 
army on that position, but would oblige us, at the 
least, to detach a very large body of troops to watch 
and op them, and would fatally hamper the pro- 
gress of our counter-operations on their long and dan- 
gerous line of march by Herat and Girishk. We 


should give them, in short, the very advantage to the 


North which Lord CHELMSFORD sees that we have 
prevented them from obtaining on the South by our 
occupation of Quetta, with its advanced works towards 
Chaman and Candahar. We should tie, not indeed 
both, but one, of our hands behind us; while as to the 
effect, on the interior of India and the great Native 
States, of so near an approach of such an enemy, 
unhindered, to the very Indus line, Sir Jonn and Lord 
CHELMSFORD must indeed be merry men if they think 
this of no consequence. 


A MOST RESPECTABLE POLITICIAN. 


R. WHITBREAD appears to discharge towards 
the Administration of Mr. GLapsToNE the office 
of the porter in the red waistcoat towards the Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Com- 
y. He does not belong to it; he has no responsi- 
bility in connexion with it; he is merely its retainer 
and lackey. Nevertheless, he suggests confidence in 
it. He is to Mr. GLapstone and Mr. JoHN Morey 
what the red-waistcoated porter was to Mr. MonraGuE 
Tica and Mr. Davip CRIMPLE (otherwise Crimp) and 
the Society which they virtually constituted. The 
red-waistcoated porter is described as carrying by 
his aspect and demeanour more conviction to the 
minds of sceptics in that bogus Company than the 
whole of the establishment beside. The very tone in 
which he cried, “ By your leave, gentlemen, make way 
“‘ for the Chairman of the Board of Directors” has 
apparently been the model on which Mr. WHITBREAD 
has formed his tone and attitude in clearing away ob- 
struction from the path of Mr. GLapstong. The secret 
of the ascendency of the porter of the Anglo-Bengalee 
is described as lying in the amplitude of his red waist- 
coat, which inspired a conviction enlarging with every 
square inch of its surface. This is not the case 
with Mr. WuitTsreaD. There is not with him any 
question of the colour or the area of that garment. 
There are Ministers on the Treasury Bench itself who 
carry more waistcoat than he is capable of filling, and 
yet fail to inspire the confidence he awakens. It 
is no point of girth or superficies ; of sartorial anthro- 
pometry, if we may so speak. He might throw off 
that garment (he may, indeed, for aught we know, 
have done so during the recent heats, and appeared 
merely in shirt-front and sash, as other statesmen are 
said to have done) and yet lose none of that power 
of swaying the minds of doubtful Gladstonians which 
he has always exercised. When the red-waistcoated 
porter, we are told, “sat on a seat erected for him 
“in a corner of the office, with his glazed hat 
“ hanging on a peg over his head, it was impos- 
“‘ sible to doubt the respectability of the concern.” 
Without the advantage of amplitude of waistcoat, red 
or white, without the staid official sobriety of the glazed 
hat on peg, Mr. WurrsREAD, looking down on Ministers 
from a seat above and behind them, has the effect of a 
moral guarantee. He inspires faith by appearing him- 
self to possess it. 

The respectability which resided in the waistcoat 
and glazed hat of Mr. MonraGue Tico’s retainer 
is a part of the personality of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
adherent. It illustrates the principle of heredity 
in politics. There have been four WHITBREADS 


known to history, all by a singular Shandyan fitness 
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SaMvELs, from the aboriginal brewer to the present 
representative of the name and the business, The 
persistence of the characteristics of the house—we are 
not speaking exclusively or principally of the firm— 
has been as marked in them as in any RUSSELL or 
CaveENDIsH. If the history of the Wurrsreaps should 
ever be written—and there is no saying what subject 
biographers in search of heroes may not take up—the 
sub-title of THACKERAY’S novel would well describe it. 
The NEwcomEs themselves were not a more respectable 
family than the WuITBREADS. With the decline of the 
more strenuous and eager qualities of the “ vulgar 
‘“* DEMOSTHENES,” whom Byron described, the respec- 
tability is now more conspicuous than ever. It is that 
which has assigned to the present representative of 
the family his political functions. He is a perpetual 
witness to character; whenever Mr. GLADSTONE does 
anything especially shifty or disingenuous, Mr. Wuarr- 
BREAD is put up to say that it is perfectly candid and 
straightforward. But there is danger of using up Mr. 
WHITBREAD’s reputation and usefulness. It may, indeed, 
last Mr. GLapsTone’s time; and that, perhaps, is all 
Mr. GLADSTONE cares about. Sir Harcourt, 
or whoever succeeds him, may find or invent his own 
WauiTsREAD. But if his influence as a ductor dubi- 
tantium is to last, Mr. WarrsreaD will do well to 
stick to his respectability, as to which Mr. GLADSTONE 
needs help, and avoid sophistry, which Mr. GLADSTONE 
can supply himself. Mr. WuHITBREAD’s contention 
that, because the sense of the community, informed 
by ample discussion, must ultimately prevail, there- 
fore the bare will of a scanty majority may pro- 
hibit discussion in order to give itself instantaneous 
effect, must have made more doubters than con- 
verts. Mr. WHITBREAD ought not to argue. He is 
an example. The doctrine of the casuists that a 
man may act upon the more doubtful opinion in ethics 
if supported by a grave authority, takes, with our Glad- 
stonian probabilists, the form of a belief that it can 
never be wrong to go into the same lobby with Mr. 
WuitsREAD. He persuades by his personal respect- 
ability, and has at last, we are afraid, become himself 
the dupe of it. 


THE FRENCH ELECTION WEEK. 


HE best that can be said of the riot at Aigues- 
Mortes and its consequences is that they would 

have done more mischief if they had happened earlier. 
There is no want in France of politicians ready to curry 
favour with the workman voter by agitating for the 
exclusion of foreign labour. With such an excellent 
text as this unhappy, and very brutal, conflict in the 
salt marshes to preach upon, it cannot be doubted 
that they would have seized upon the opportunity 
afforded by the General Election to advocate this 
favourite nostrum for the cure of the ills of the working 
class. Nor is it at all improbable that they would 
have secured considerable support. The violent de- 
monstrations which have taken place in several Italian 
cities would have given them material help. What- 
ever explanation may be given of the conflict at Aigues- 
Mortes, there can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
the riotous demonstrations at Rome and elsewhere. 
Though partly the work of Socialist agitators with 
views on domestic rather than foreign policy, they 
reveal the extent and depth of the hatred of the 
French which exists in Italy. The existence of this 
sentiment does not cause us either the enduring sur- 
rise or the profound indignation which it creates in 
ce. It is rooted in the mind of Frenchmen that 
only the excess of malignity can account for dislike of 
them in the minds of their neighbours, and that of all 
peoples the Italians are most bound to regard them 
with love and reverence. The report that their neigh~ 
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bours were violently expressing sentiments of quite’ 


another kind, if it had been received a few weeks ago, 
would almost certainly have produced an explosion of 
Chauvinism which must have complicated the rela- 
tions of the two Governments. Happily the French 
have been so busy with their General Election that 
they have had little attention to spare for stories that 
Italian mobs were demonstrating against France, and 
loudly applauding German patriotic airs. The two 
Governments have had freedom to arrange quickly 
what might have grown into a very ugly quarrel. 
M. Marius Takras, the injudicious Mayor of Aigues- 
Mortes, has been suspended as a penalty for his 
foolishly worded proclamation, while in Italy subordi- 
nate officials have been similarly punished for want of 
activity in putting a stop to the riotous demonstrations 
outside the French Embassy and colleges in Rome. 
The conduct of the two Governments has been strictly 
correct, and the incident, as far as the respective 
Foreign Offices are concerned, may be considered as 


Unfortunately what will not prove easy to close by 
diplomatic or other methods is the bitterness which 
will certainly be caused in France by this prompt and 
unanimous expression of Italian dislike for Frenchmen 
and preference for Germans. Nor will the cause 
which has led to this labour riot at Aigues-Mortes be 
easily removed. The French will assuredly add some- 
thing to the score which they are marking up against 
their ungrateful Italian neighbours. As for the riot 
itself, it must not be forgotten that this outbreak at 
Aigues-Mortes is only one, and is not even much the 
worst, of a series of similar disturbances. Belgian 
workmen have been attacked and driven out in the 
North ; while it is not very long since a series of 
similar conflicts occurred with the Italians at Marseilles. 
The cause of these violent riots is very simple, and 
unfortunately it is permanent. [Intrinsically the 
Aigues-Mortés incident is identical in character with 
the anti-Chinese riots which have been common in 
Australia and the United States. The hostility of 
workmen to foreign cheap labour is at the root of it. 
In France the conditions which cause this jealousy 
are less capable of cure than in Australia and the 
United States. France is accumulating capital steadily, 
and its population is stationary. It is surrounded by 
nations much less wealthy than itself, with populations 
which are on the increase. The inevitable result is 
that labour flows into France from north and south- 
east. The Spaniard prefers to go to Algeria, where the 
climate suits him, and where it is notorious that he has 
overrun the whole province of Oran. In Algeria, where 
the French have no labourers and a mere handful of 
real colonists, there are comparatively few causes of 
conflict. But in France itself the unskilled workmen 
of the towns and labourers of all kinds find themselves 
opposed to the competition of foreigners who under- 
sell them, or who at least help to keep down wages. 
We have only to inquire in England among those classes 
which are subject to Irish competition to realize with 
quite sufficient accuracy what the feelings of the French 
labourers are. It is quite true that foreign Jabour is 
indispensable in France, but this the labourer is as 
unwilling to allow as the Australian or American is 
to consent cheerfully to Chinese competition. The 
one sufficient remedy would be that the French should 
increase their population to the point at which it 
would be adequate to deal with the work to be done. 
But the last two Censuses prove that there is a growing 
disinclination to make use of this one effectual means 
of defence—which, moreover, could not act for some 
‘time. The Belgian and Italian immigration will 
continue, and will produce collisions of more or less 
ferocious character according to circumstances, such 

‘-@3 have recently occurred in the Pas de Calais, or such 


as this last example of Southern savagery in the 
Camargue. 

The results of the General Election itself cannot, we 
think, have caused any surprise to those who have 
watched ‘French politics at all closely. Even the 
indifference of the voters and the little effect produced 
by the Panama affair will not amaze those who re- 
member that everything which makes a noise in Paris 
does not stir the try. As usual in general elec- 
tions, the fates of individual members have here and 
there been surprising. It is a surprise, and an agree- 
able one, that M. CaLvianac, the Socialist work- 
man Mayor of Carmaux, has been soundly beaten by 
Baron REILLE, the representative of Capital. It is, 
though not quite to the same degree, a surprise, and a 
disagreeable one, that the Comte pE Mun has been 
defeated in the Morbihan. The failure of M. DE 
CassaGNac and M. CL&MENCEAU to secure election at 
the first ballot ought not, we think, to appear un- 
expected. For some time past it has grown daily more 
difficult to make out for whom or for what M. DE 
CassaGNac has been asking his supporters to vote— 
except for some person or persons unknown who will 
govern France with clean hands, and whom he steadily 
refuses to name. M. CL&MENCEAU came, on the whole, 
ill out of the Panama scandal, and his persistent atti- 
tude of make-bate and spoil-sport Radical is one which is 
very capable of becoming utterly tiresome. The practical 
destruction of the Boulangists was almost a matter of 
course. Mere notoriety is apt to become stale, and 
when it is made to look silly, as Boulangism was by 
the Norton fiasco, its time has come. The reduction 
of the Reactionaries toabout fifty Deputies, who owe 
their seats to personal popularity, was the most easily 
to be foreseen of all the results of the election. They 
have almost all followed the example of M. DE 
CassaGnac. The number of Reactionaries who stood 
openly as Monarcliists was insignificant. In Paris 
there was only one, and he was rebuked by the papers 
of his party for his weak and embarrassing candour. A 
party which stands on nothing, not even a negation— 
for it will not as much as explicitly say that it wishes 
for no Republic—cannot reasonably expect to last. 
People who dare not stand to their own principles 
have no right to expect that their followers will stand 
by them. The action of the Pore has undoubtedly 
done the Conservatives great harm—the more because 
it has been reinforced by the moderate tone of M. 
ConsTans and M. Dupuy towards the Church. It was 
further much a matter of course that the “ Ralliés ” 
should carry few seats. Voters who were told by the 
Head of the Church and their own political leaders 
that they ought to vote for the Republic have quite 
naturally taken them at their word, and have voted 
for known Republicans. 


Amid the collapse of the extreme men and 
the notorieties, the gains have—as was to be ex- 
pected—fallen to the moderate men of moderate 
measures, who undertake to purge the country’s ills 
gently. The Radicals have, indeed, rather gained 
than lost. But the moderate men have gained very 
materially. It appears almost certain that when the 
Chamber meets they will be found to hold some three 
hundred seats out of five hundred and eighty. The 
majority is not great ; but, with good discipline and 
steady conduct, it is sufficient. There is no call for 
heroic legislation in France at present; only for firm, 
intelligent, consistent administration. With the help 
of the Senate the moderate majority of the Chamber 
will be quite able to give the country what it so 
greatly needs. We notice that the most sagacious 
observers in France, taught as they have been by a 
long and painful experience, do not express any degree 


_of confidence that the necessary firmness will be shown. 


It would be very rash to assert that their doubts are 
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mere croaking. Agreement that moderation is de- 
sirable does not by any means imply agreement as to 
what particular measures are moderate, or what par- 
ticular men are to be trusted to carry them out. It is 
also very necessary to remember to count with the 
nerves of a French Chamber. A sudden excitement 
may throw everything into disorder at a moment’s 
notice. The Moderates have no longer to fear that 
they will be out-voted by a coalition of the Radi- 
cals and Reactionaries; but they are themselves 
divided into groups. Unless the Deputies have learnt 
a new lesson of late, one or other of these groups is 
very likely to be found sulking or going over to the 
enemy when it is wanted at a critical division. There 
must too be guidance and leadership if a party is to be 
kept ther, and we do not know that they are to be 
looked for from M. Dupuy’s Cabinet. M. Dupuy isa 
moderate respectable man, of the stamp of M. Carnot, 
and is very possibly the best kind of Minister France 
can expect at present. He has yet to show that he 
can persuade a majority of Deputies to confine them- 
selves to the humdrum work of retrenchment which is 
sorely needed by the French finances. The French 
item is terribly self-assertive and fidgetty, always 
longing to be in the middle of something which may 
plausibly be represented as heroic. He is very likely 
to kick against mere respectability, and to betake him- 
self again to the old delightful game of upsetting and 
reconstructing Ministries, which makes any real work 


impossible. 


MR. BRYN ROBERTS THINKS ALOUD. 


N the course of an apology almost more singular 

than the affront for which it offered amends, Mr. 
GLADSTONE admitted to Mr. BoLTon the other day that 
the lecture which he had read to him at an earlier 
period of the afternoon on his alleged disobedience 
to his electoral mandate was “ultra vires.” It is 
amusingly characteristic of Mr. GLADSTONE’s attitude 
towards his followers that he should have imagined 
himself even for a moment to be acting citra vires, or 
should, indeed, have supposed that he has any consti- 
tutional vires at all in such a matter. He is “ getting 
“on”; but his dictatorship is not yet quite so well 
established that he can treat the electorate as merged 
in himself and the representative as primarily re- 
sponsible to him. Members will still continue, for a 
time, at any rate, to explain their political action when 
they deem it necessary to the electors who have re- 
turned them; and yet it is rather hard upon Mr. 
Bryn Roserts that his letter to a constituent on the 
subject of Welsh Disestablishment has not been repro- 
duced verbatim by the chief metropolitan journal of 
his party. True, it is a very long letter—so long 
that some uneasy Gladstonians may wish that it had 
been a little shorter—and it is very frank. Now, it is 
difficult—especially for a Gladstonian—to be frank 
without being indiscreet; and only Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself possesses the secret of talking or writing at 
great length without letting out anything which he 
wishes to conceal. Still the mischief, whatever it may 
be, was done when Mr. Bryn Roserts’s letter was sent 
to the newspapers at all ; and he may justly complain 
of its having undergone such severe condensation at the 
hands of a Gladstonian editor as is likely to suggest 
that, in the judgment of that experienced critic, Mr. 
Roserts has been more candid than wise. However, 
we sincerely trust that he will not be discouraged from 
the practice of this virtue, but will give us many more 
letters of the same kind. Why, indeed, should he not 
write a “London Letter” once a “week, on this new 
principle of being truthful to excess, instead of—well, 
instead of the other way round? But, if this is too 
much to hope for, let us content ourselves with what 


we have got—the absolutely most delightful piece of 
self-revelation that the modern politician has ever 
given to the world. 

“Dear Sir,” writes Mr. Roserts to his correspondent 
—and we shall do him no injustice by a blunt and bald 
paraphrase of his letter, since its circuity of phrase is 
to all appearance intended not to hide, but merely to 
adorn, the unloveliness of its contents—“ I desire to 
“ justify my conduct in not assisting my fellow-members 
“of the Welsh Parliamentary party to badger the 
“ PRIME MINISTER on the subject of Welsh Disesta- 
“blishment. I declined to assist them, partly because 
“‘ Mr, GLADSTONE is eighty-three years of age and has 
“ his hands very full, but also, and more particularly, 
** because I was, and am, convinced that it was not the 
“game. There is really nothing to be gained by 
9 one on Welsh Disestablishment in the present 
“ Parliament. The Lords would only throw out the Bill 
“ next Session, just as they would throw out the Home 
“ Rule Bill again if it were to be again introduced. 
“ They are evidently determined to send us back to 
“ the constituencies again before they consent to pass 
“any measure of importance, and instead, therefore, 
“ of wasting our time in sending up Bills for them to 
“ reject, we had much better employ it in squaring 
“the rural voters and packing the urban constitu- 
“ encies. 

“It is suggested in some quarters that a Disestab- 
“ lishment Bill should be introduced, not in the hopes 
“ of passing it, but with the view of discrediting the 
“ House of Lords inst the next election, by com- 
“ pelling them to reject it. To this I answer that, if 
“ our experienced leaders think that such a Bill would 
“ help us in such a way, they will be sure to bring it 
“in. They are not rash inexperienced youths who 
“ have rushed into politics, but men of commanding 
“ ability and intrigue, of sound judgment on all ques- 
“ tions of personal and party advantage, and of vast 
“experience in political mischief-making. Who are 
“ we that we should affect to know better than they 
“ how one branch of the Legislature should proceed in 
“ order to bring the other into popular odium ? 

“* Let me point out to you another serious objection 
“ to taking up Welsh Disestablishment before Home 
“ Rule is disposed of. Have you considered the ques- 
“ tion of the swag? If you have not, I have. To me 
“it seems certain that, if a Welsh Disestablishment 
“ Bill were to be brought in while the Irish business is 
“ still unsettled, we should be expected, we Welshmen, 
* to consent, for the sake of conciliating hostility, to 
“ compensate the dispossessed Anglican ecclesiastics on 
“an extravagant scale. Now, I object to this form of 
“ extravagance, and I should strenuously oppose any 
“such lavish compensation as was given to the Irish 
“Church. We should be told, no doubt, that the 
“ particular terms of Disestablishment agreed to by us 
“ would be of no importance, as the Lords would be 

“sure to throw out the Bill. But this insidious 
“ argument will be at once seen through by every one who 
“ appreciates the danger of establishing a precedent of 
“fair dealing to our own disadvantage. Any im- 
“ prudent assent on our part to a just, or comparatively 
“just, arrangement is sure to be cast up against us 
“ when the question comes on for actual settlement 
“ hereafter, and the difficulty of doing the work of 
“ plunder in a thorough and effective fashion will be 
“ indefinitely increased. 

“Moreover in the present contentious state of the 
“ question whether the lucrative office of ‘fence’ 
“ should be assigned to the State or the Welsh coun- 
“ ties, it is more than probable that we should fall to 
“ fighting over our booty. 

“ The question of Disestablishment, in short, has in 
“ my opinion been prematurely forced on, and has lost 


“us many votes in Scotland. Let me add that I 
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“ think it a mistake to declare, as we have done, for so 
“‘ many questions at once, and thus array against our- 
“ selves so many interests, which we could easily beat in 
* succession, but which, united, overmaster us. I am 
“* clear that the proper policy is for our leaders to take 
“ up only one question at a time—so that, for instance, 
‘‘ Churchmen, landed proprietors, licensed victuallers, 
“ might give us their votes to return a majority for 
“ Home Rule, little suspecting that their own turn 
* would come, and that each of them would be de- 
voured in detail. 

“P.S.—I profoundly regret to notice a sugges- 
“tion in the leading Welsh newspaper to the effect 
“that ‘I ought to have signed the letter to Mr. 
“ ¢GLapsTONE, though I did not agree with it, in 
“ €order to impress him with our unanimity,’ This 
‘“‘ would have been to deceive Mr. GLADSTONE, which I 
* should consider most dishonourable.” 

So ends Mr. Bryn Roperts, and when he is next 
moved to think aloud in the same fashion, may we be 
there to overhear! 


THE DUKE OF COBURG. 


HE claim of the late Duke of Copurc to be con- 
sidered an amiable and accomplished gentleman 
of most respectable parts will, we take it, be disputed 
by nobody. He possessed some accomplishments 
which are highly valued in modern times. He had an 
interest in science, a real faculty for music ; he was a 
zealous, intelligent traveller, and by no means destitute 
of literary faculty. It is further certain that he had 
some accomplishments of the old princely kind, was a 
keen sportsman, a good shot, a good horseman. He 
had served, if not with distinction, at least with credit, 
in wars which were no child’s play. His operas have 
been praised by competent judges, and his books were 
readable. His private life, which for a prince, and 
above all a small German one, has not very much privacy 
about it, is known to have been that of a very well 
born gentleman who was also a very worthy man. 


If this were all that is to be recorded of Duke 
Ernest, we do not know that it would be necessary to 
do more than to note that his ancient, hard-riding, 
hard-fighting, and often able line had no occasion to 
be other than proud of him. But the late Duke had 
a public life, and about that life there is already a 
legend which calls for some comment. That comment 
need not be other than kindly and respectful ; but, if 
it is to be honest, it must take notice of certain con- 
siderations which, in our opinion, do not lend them- 
selves wholly to praise, though they need not give rise 
to positive blame. Put curtly, the criticism which we 
think a critic who takes all things into account will 
pass on Duke Ernest is that he was a very good ex- 
ample of a class of ruler much praised in modern 
times, but unfortunately more amiable and ornamental 
than effective. The case has been, unwittingly no 
doubt, but forcibly, put in a very laudatory article in 
the Daily News. In this article the Duke is praised, 
not only for his accomplishments, but for the high and 
enlightened view which he took of his duties as-a 
sovereign and as a German prince. Above all, he is 
praised for his Liberalism. When, however, we ask 
what came of these views, of this desire to serve 
Germany, the writer supplies an answer which the 
pen of malice might with very little trouble turn 
into something not unlike a satire. The Duke 
was, it seems, so liberal that his liberalism frightened 
his subjects into protests which almost induced him 
to pack up his traps and go away. One asks 
whether it is a virtue in a ruler to set about ele- 
vating his subjects according to the most approved 


modern books, instead of attending to “his business 
“of king” in a practical way. Again, the Duke was 
strong for German unity, but it was “not brought 
“ about in quite the sort of way which he might have 
“ anticipated.” It was, in fact, brought about by the 
simple old method of fighting, which is not “ Liberal” 
at all. But the Daily News reaches something which 
must almost be a sneer in disguise when it records 
that, when the unity of Germany was effected by 
methods no more modern and liberal than those of 
Henry the Fowler, Duke Ernest “stepped aside,” 
but “remained faithful to his principles.” 

Now it would be ill-natured, to say nothing of ill- 
timed and unfair, to point out that all this might be 
written in the tone of a certain passage about 
LaFaYETTE in The Second Burial of Napoleon, and yet 
be every whit as true. We prefer to say that Duke 
ERNEST was, as drawn by his admirer, less conscious that 
his business was to rule than he should have been if 
he had wished to see his good intentions bear fruit. 
These accomplished sovereigns, with their scientific 
and musical tastes, liberal ideas, and interest gene- 
rally in things which are at once elegant and easy, 
are much praised as the world goes. We are sure 
that they are personally estimable men—but we 
really cannot help asking their admirers what effec- 
tive good any one of them has ever done? It 
is their fate to step aside when the great work 
of the world goes by. The model of them all, the 
Emperor JOSEPH, revolted the Low Countries by his 
enlightenment, and dislocated his Austrian estates by 
his Liberalism. He, at least, stuck to son métier @étre 
rot, according to his lights. The modern Emperor 
JOSEPHS seem to have nothing more at heart than to 
hand over their business to their subjects; and they 
are taken at their word, or, what is worse, their sub- 
jects turn to those who will rule. King Witu1am of 
Prussia, who was not liberal, left a united Germany. 
King VicToR EMMANUEL, whom no son of ADAM ever 
called “cultured,” left a united Italy. They were 
kings, and their work remains to speak for them. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH PLEASANTRIES. 


HE Telegraphs branch of the Post Office is but a 

young department, as British institutions must be 
considered, and a certain circumspection of develop- 
ment might properly characterize the arrangement 
of its ever-expanding business. To proceed warily, 
especially in these fevered latter-days, may be no 
ill rule in administrative centres. But the most 
Panglossian advocate of things as they are would scarcely 
venture to assert that official methods with regard to 
the telegraph service are all that they should be. Some 
highly suggestive illustration of the truth is afforded b 
the correspondence that has appeared during the wee 
in the Times, which produces the odd impression that 
the Post Office, though young in the management of 
telegraphs, is a kind of degenerate ATLAs, or “addi- 
“ tional” letter-carrier, staggering beneath the still 
novel and all-incomprehensible weight of its duties. 
The case of Mr. F, LEaL—we had nearly called it the 
strange case of Mr. LEAL, though altogether strange it 
is not—has let loose a flood of indignant or sarcastic 
comments on the ies of Post Office regulations. One 
Sunday, it appears, Mr. LEAL, wishing to dispatch a tele- 
vm toa place in the country, applied at the Vere Street 

ce. Here he was amazed to discover that the informa- 
tion he desired of the telegraph office was precisely what 
the office wished to learn of him. They were all willi 
to learn, but there was no teacher. Mr. LEAL wan 
to know the name of the telegraph office open on 
Sundays that was nearest to the address of his tele- 
gram. He asked for a map of the telegraph stations. 
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There was no map. Baffled, but still sanguine, he sped 
on his way to Charing Cross district office. The same 
result there—no map. On he went to the fountain- 
head of postal intelligence, the General Post Office, 
with the same result. They had no map for him 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, but were willing to learn—of 
Mr. Lea, In the end, Mr. LEat left his telegram to 
its fate, after disbursing such moneys, on deposit, as 
were supposed enough to cover the extra expense of 
its carriage and delivery. This simple story called 
forth a scolding rejoinder, subscribed ‘“ OuDEIs,” 
wherein Mr. LEaL is reminded that he need not have 
taken so much trouble—which, indeed, is what Mr. LEAL 
discovered himself by hard experience—and that what 
he did in the end was what he should have done in the 
beginning. 

“ OuDEIS” appears to hold exceedingly odd views of 
the duties and requirements of a great public depart- 
ment. He seems to think that the public should 
assist the Post Office in the discharge of its duties, 
and provide the authorities with what is one of their 
chief deficiencies—the comprehension of their admini- 
strative ways and means. The information requested 
by Mr. LEa is unquestionably of the kind that ought 
to be forthcoming on demand at any post office. It is 
not merely unreasonable, it is disgraceful, that the Post 
Office authorities should expect the public to possess 
more knowledge of their business than they themselves 
have. The geographical knowledge of the Post Office 
ought to be extensive and accurate. If it possesses 
this knowledge, it is bound to set it before the public 
in the handiest and completest form possible. If 
it is innocent of such knowledge, it is monstrous 
that it should call upon the public to make good 
its deficiencies. Not even “ OUDEIS,” we imagine, 
would dispute the justice of these contentions. It 
is quite beside the question to dilate, as this 
correspondent does, on the “enormous” expense 
that he fancies must be involved in the pub- 
lication of such maps as Mr. LEat asked for. Mr. 
LEaL, by the way, did not pose as an aggrieved 
taxpayer. He is an ill-served member of the com- 
munity, and possesses the sympathy of the public. 
The maps that are wanted need be nothing elaborate 
in engraving or printing. They should be simple maps 
—the simpler the better—giving no other information 
than what is needed. It must be the fault of the 
Post Office if they cannot be arranged on such a prin- 
ciple that the first expense, which need not be great, 
should also be the last except a very small outlay 
annually for insertions. If for the sum of one penny 
the authorities will discover the place of address of 
any letter, their geographical knowledge ought to be 
sufficient for telegraph purposes. But, maps or no 
maps, when people ask for information at post offices 
they ought not to find themselves in the “ Circumlo- 
“ cution Office.” 


TWO NORTH-COUNTRY FESTIVALS. 


N°? more thorough contrast in character could well be 
imagined than that which exists in the two great 
August festivals of Westmorland. The Grasmere Rush- 
bearing and the Grasmere Sports have nothing in common 
except festivity, the place where they are held, and their 
deep-rooted hold on the heart and mind of the dalesman. 
The one represents ancient custom (well-nigh dead in 
other places, but kept alive here by the hills) and things 
spiritual ; the other brings before us the present life of the 
dales ; the pursuits, segs and means of livelihood of 
their occupants, out-door hill life being thoroughly repre- 
sented in these things corporal ; for in the training of the 
body to exercise and endurance is really to be found the 
most necessary education for a dalesman’s life—a life round 


‘which still hangs something of a romantic interest, born of 


its mountain surroundings, but in which hardship 
plays no small part. aa 
a matter of historical and traditional interest, however, 

Grasmere Sports cannot compare with Grasmere Rush-bear- 
ing, once a general English custom, now only to be found in 
one or two sequestered spots, where old customs are deeply 
rooted and tradition li longest. Rush-bearing—other- 
wise “strewing the church with rushes”—no doubt is 
a relic of the heathen yy feasts, which has come down 
to us from Saxon times, ese feasts were continued 
the Christian converts, and became the foundation of the 
country wake, or feast of Wakes, a dedication festival held 
originally once a year on the day on which the church in 
— village was dedicated to some saint. Thus did 
the heathen develop gradually into a religious Christian 
festival. In the reign of Henry VIII., in the year 1530, 
this feast of the dedication of the churches was ord to 
be kept on the same day everywhere, without reference 
to the particular saint of each church. The dedication 
festival now is held at Grasmere on the sth of August, 
St. Oswald’s Day, the patron saint of the pretty little 
church hallowed by so many associations, not the least of 
which is that in its churchyard is the resting-place of 
Wordsworth. The festival begins on the Friday, when 
the aisles of the church are strewn with rushes, Origin- 
ally the floor of the church was earth, with a few rough 
stones here and there, so that the rushes must have been 
almost a necessity in the early part of this century. The 
rushes used are the small ones, known as “sieves,” that 
grow on the fells. They are cut and brought to the village 
in carts ; and, though Grasmere Church has no longer its 
earthen floor, the strewing of the rushes is still an impor- 
tant part of the festival. After service, at 7.30 a.m., the 
procession round the village ins, in which the clergy 
take part, followed by the village band (which has succeeded 
the fiddling minstrel of old times), playing the old Rush- 
bearing march—an exceedingly one original tune. There 
is evidence to prove that this tune must be one hundred and 
fifty years old at least, though, like everything else connected 
with the festival, the previous existence of the melody is 
traditional. After the band come the Queen, her maids-of- 
honour, and pages carrying the Rush-sheet. Long ago, in 
some places, Rush-bearing was connected with maypole- 
dancing, and no doubt the Queen is a relic of that con- 
nexion. The origin of the Rush-sheet seems always to have 
been veiled in mystery, though its ornamentation with 
flowers and anything of value which its decorators could 

roduce was a most serious part of the ceremony. No 
oubt in all ancient rustic customs of this class some 
remnant lingers of the Miracle Play, and it has been 
suggested that the Rush-sheet refers to the vision of the 
sheet let down from Heaven, and the opening of the door 
to the Gentiles. After the Rush-sheet come the children 
with their garlands, some hardly visible behind their posies, 
a miniature floral Birnam wood, and in such wise the pro- 
cession marches round the village, returning to leave its 
many garlands in the house of God. 

And so the village feast, known to be more than two 
hundred years old in the Grasmere vale, but almost cer- 
tainly as old as the building of the first “ Wattle” church 
there, in the seventh century, has been preserved to us, 
watched over by the mountains, protected by “the silence 
of the hills.” 

Though with no such interest in their origin as the 
Rush-bearing, the Grasmere Sports in one form or another 
are doubtless as ancient as the hills themselves. Such feats 
of strength grew up in all wherever men were strong 
and strength was valuable. With one exception everything 
that takes place at Grasmere Sports has its almost daily use 
in the life of the dalesman. The leaping he requires in his 
regular wanderings over fell torrents, the wrestling stands 
him in good rn, gh a lonely road “of a market night” ; 
but, above all, the Guides Race—not its speed, but the train- 
ing for it, the endurance and the knowledge of hill ground— 
is invaluable to the profession of a guide, while even the 

, in case of need, might have very great advantages, 
is year the race up Silver How (1,345 feet) was accom- 
plished in fifteen minutes and thirty seconds, the descent 
occupying four minutes of the time. No description is 
needed to prove that the race was an almost terrifying 
aS the heat of this 17th of August; but so far no 
effects have been re —a fact that speaks volumes 
for the condition in which the men were. 
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, a8 the two best men kept close together, No, 2 being ahead 
of No. 1 in the rough mountain part of the descent. In 
_the couple of fields before the winning-post, however, No. 1 

‘regained his position, and was “over the wall” a few 
seconds before his opponent. It is this wonderful race 
which has made Grasmere justly celebrated in the past and 
in the present ; its sports differ little from those going on 
constantly at this time of year in Cumberland and West- 
morland, but nowhere else in Great Britain can such a race 
as the Guides Race on Silver How be seen. The surround- 
ings of Grasmere have been described ad nauseam, but we 
may be permitted to note, from a very different point of 
view, that it is partly advantages of situation which have 
crowned this race with celebrity. With the exception of a 
few seconds’ running under some trees, the guides can be 
seen throughout their mountain ascent, from the moment 

of starting, till “See the Conquering Hero comes ” 
announces that the winning-post is reached. 

The only instance in the Grasmere Sports entry list 
which has little bearing upon or use in mountain life, is the 
hound trail, which seems to us an objectless, though pretty 
enough, exhibition. The dogs seldom take part in any 

rt, the winner this year at Grasmere having spent its 
life in winning prizes of considerable value. Anything in 
the nature of coursing, with its “ pot-hunting ” accompani- 
ments, seems out of character with Grasmere traditions. 

Some twenty years ago, Grasmere Sports were attended 
only by the neighbouring villagers in their gigs and carts, to 
which may be added, perhaps, half a dozen carriages of the local 
gentry. Now the “ Derby of the Dales ” (of which title, by the 
way, it is not at all proud, Miss Braddon !) draws spectators 
from far and wide, and those who remember and regret the 
vanished simplicity of former years must console themselves 
with thoughts of Grasmere’s greater present prosperity. 
For such let us be thankful, so long as it interferes not 
with the genuine spirit of the two Fell Festivals, both, in 
different d representing ancient customs, safely pro- 
tected by the everlasting hilis :— 

For them no high-built seats their circles rear, 
Heaven spreads above her pure pavilion, 
Sun-tanned stone-Arthur looks approval on, 
And Sélva How reiterates the cheer. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 


O* August 22nd, 1138, Norman barons and English- 
men, drawn together by a common fear of a barbarous 
enemy, broke the army of David of Scotland, on Cowton 
Moor, near Northallerton, and put an end to an invasion 
which had been marked by atrocities which had made it 
horrible even to the chroniclers of the awful anarchy and 
cruelties of the reign of Stephen. The high-minded 
remonstrance addressed to the Scottish King by his liege- 
men Robert de Bruce and Bernard de Baliol against the 
devastation wrought by his followers, a devastation which 
he himself dave with horror, but was powerless to check ; 
their defiance of David after his refusal to withdraw the 
forces which were beyond his control; the patriotic and 
religious feeling evoked upon the opposite side; the com- 
mand taken by the clergy of the northern province, and the 
setting up of the Sacred Standard as a rallying point for 
the English army, have combined to render the scene 
-memorable in a period when high feeling and great actions 
_are not commonly to be found, as, of course, they are nowa- 
days. Historically, however, the battle is remarkable as an 
instance when victory in the field did not materially affect 
the permanent limits of political power. Had David won 
it, the devastation wrought in Northumberland and in the 
Bishopric would have been spread over Yorkshire; but tbe 
spirit of the northern lords augured little hope of per- 
manent advantage thereby to the cause of the Empress, 
David's niece. But, though David lost the battle, he 
secured the northern earldoms for his son and for the 
Scottish crown for a time. Winning or losing in the field, 
he was not likely to have kept those earldoms for long 
when once the son of the Empress, Henry of Anjou, was 
established upon the English throne. 

_ The boundaries of England and Scotland may well seem 
to the ordinary Englishman or Scotchman of to-day to 
be something fixed in the nature of things. Ethnology, 
philology, and history may tell us that the language and 
race upon opposite sides of the Border are the same. 


— —= 
Bruce, Baliol, Percy, and Douglas may have held land 
on either side; Dunbars may have transferred their alle- 
giance freely to one king or another; Roxburgh may have 
been held for a hundred years by an English garrison, but 
the Debateable Land proper was very small and narrow. 
The Northumbrian and the Cumbrian know that they 
are Englishmen, the Merse and Teviotdale are unmistak- 
ably Scotch. This is and has been so for seven hundred 
years. Scotch victories in the heart of Yorkshire, at 
Biland and Mitton; such national overthrows as Halidon 
Hill, Neville’s Cross, and Flodden, have made no difference, 
It is hard, therefore, to realize that’ England reached once 
to the Firth of Forth, and that a country which, if not 
Scotch, was at all events not English, reached into Lan- 


Northern Bernicia, or Lothian, the south-east Lowlands 
of to-day, passed into the custody of the kings of the Scots, 
when the West-Saxon Monarchy of Southern Britain was 
hard pressed by the Danish invasions. Edinburgh was 
occupied by the Scots in the tenth century ; the overlord- 
ship of the country to the Tweed was probably won by 
them in battle in the beginning of the next century. 
Their subordinate rule there was, at all events, recognized 
by Cnut. Cumberland, including more than the present 
county, had been granted to them by West-Saxon con- 
querors to hold as a barrier against the Scandinavians of 
Ireland and the Isles. The rule of the kings of the North 
was coming southward, the rule of the kings of the 
South was coming northward, and where the final limit 
of the two would be fixed was not settled when the 
Battle of the Standard was fought. Most of Cumberland, 
in the modern sense, with of Westmoreland, had been 
added to his English kingdom by William Rufus. It had 
passed out of the direct control of the Scottish kings before 
that, and had been ruled by a Scandinavian earl. The old 
diocese of Carlisle answers probably to Rufus’s addition to 
the English kingdom, and Southern English colonists were 
planted there. But the part of Northumbria held by the 
Scots and the part south of the Tweed must have become 
more and more obviously one land in race and sentiment 
when English exiles fled northwards from the Conqueror’s 
vengeance, and when Norman adventurers acquired land 
upon the Scotch side of the Border. David of Scotland, 
the son of an English mother, the pupil of Norman civiliza- 
tion, was labouring to Anglicize and Nermanize his kingdom. 
Bruce and Baliol urged the inconsistency of a king who was 
depending usually upon the English and Norman part of 
his subjects using Scots and Welshmen against English and 
Normans. It is about the last time that Strathclyde is spoken 
of as the home of Welshmen. But to increase the extent of his 
kingdom southward was for David an obvious meansof shifting 
the balance of population and civilization in it to the desired 
direction. English, French, Danish, Gaelic, and Pictish 
must all have been spoken in his dominions. If they were 
to remain one dominion at al], some one element must pre- 
ponderate. There was no doubt that the rapidly fusing 
English and Norman element must be that one. The 
mother of his son Henry was the daughter of Earl Waltheof. 
The growing idea of hereditary interest in an earldom gave 
him an additional claim for the extension of his power into 
Northumbria. The far distant earldoms of Northampton 
and Huntingdon, Waltheot’s late domains, were of no 
permanent worth to a Scottish king; but the heirs of 
Malcolm and of Siward might well bope to incorporate 
Northumberland into a compact kingdom with Lothian, 
Cumberland, and the old country of the Scots. The dis- 
8 claim to the English throne gave David an opportunity. 

e had sworn fealty to the Empress; but he was uncle to 
Stephen’s Queen, Matilda, as well as to the daughter of 
Henry I. It was probably the greater hope of gaining 
something under a female reign, rather than the ties of 
fealty or blood-relationship, which sent him into the Northern 
counties as the champion of his Empress niece against the 
husband of his niece the Queen. Stephen, moneyless and 
harassed, found no difficulty in giving back as an earldom 
to David’s son Henry the district of Cumberland, so recently 
added to the English kingdom, David's policy was but 
suspended for a time by the grant. He desired Northum- 
berland also. He renewed the war, and led per Phges 
army of his composite kingdom upon the great raid whic 
Northumbrians, Cumbrians, Picts of Galloway, Germans, 
and men of Orkney and the Isles, are enumerated in his 
ranks. The Germans must have been foreign mercenaries. 
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The Orkney and Isles men, not subjects to David, are 
perhaps the origin of the wonderful story in Sigebert of 
Gemblours of a Danish invasion of England in this year; 
for they were, of course, Scandinavians. The invaders were 
flushed with a previous victory at Clitheroe. William, the 
King’s nephew, had carried a body cf wild Scots and Gal- 
wegians so far already in a devastating foray, and they had 
won there a success over the Norman mail-clad warriors which 
led them to demand the right of charging first upon them 
now. 

The former victory of the invaders had been granted to 
them, according to Richard of Hexham, propter peccata 
populi. The army now opposed to them was headed by the 
clergy of the Northern province, and fought under the 
Sacred Standard of the Saints whose churches were threat- 
ened with destruction. Heaven was upon the side of the 
‘better disciplined, if not the more numerous, battalions. The 
English army was arrayed on foot around the Standard, 
‘as a phalanx of men-at-arms, with archers 
ing them. The speech variously ascribed to Walter 
Espec and to Ralph, the Bishop of Orkney, encouraging the 
army, refers contemptuously to the half-naked Celtic 
savages. The speech, if ever really delivered, and not the 
composition of a rhetorical historian, is interesting as con- 
‘taining the last well-known reference to the exploits of the 
Normans, as distinct from the French and the English, 
among whom they were being quickly absorbed. The 
‘speaker appeals to their exploits as conquerors of England 
and of Apulia, as victors on the walls of Jerusalem. He 
reminds them of their mail-shirts, helmets, and shields, 
which will render them more than a match for their more 
numerous but unarmed enemies. The speech must have 
been in the mind of Scott when he wrote the splendid frag- 
ment of a ballad, repeated by old Elspeth, and so unfor- 
tunately cut short by Hector Macintyre’s Highland im- 
patience :— 


If th 
And we twice ten times ten, 

Yet they hae but their tartan plaids, 
And we are muil-clad men. 


My horse shall ride through ranks sae rude, 
As through the moorland fern, 

Then ne'er Tet the gentle Norman blude 
Grow cauld for Highland kerne. 


hae twenty thousand blades, 


The sentiment of the last two lines is probable for 1138, 
whoever made the speech ; it is scarcely possible at the date 
of the battle of Harlaw in 1411, and is the one note which 
does not ring quite truly in the ballad. 


The rush of the men of Galloway was met as the rush of 
their brethren was met at the Harlaw and Culloden. They 
threw themselves in vain upon the spears and were riddled 
by the archery. The Scottish Prince Henry, instead of 
supporting the front line, had made a dash with his cavalry 
upon the place where the horses of the English knights 
were tethered, and the rest of the Scottish army was in- 
volved in the rout of their first attack. A great number 
of the invaders were slain in the field, or afterwards cut off 
in the woods during their flight. Prince Henry, throwing 
off all marks by which he might be known, got through the 
victorious army, and rejoined his father at Carlisle. 


But though the victory was complete, and though the 
devastation of the North was arrested, the fruits of war 
remained with King David. The Earldom of Northumber- 
land was added to Cumberland as the price of peace. 
Later, when Henry Fitz-Empress was come to man's 
estate, he promised to continue his great-uncle the Scottish 
King in the possession of districts which, if David had 
lived and Henry been a man of honour, might have been 
to-day as integral parts of Scotland as are the Merse and 
Lothian. David, however, died before Stephen, and 
Henry as King had no scruple or difficulty in depriving his 
cousin Malcolm of that which, as Pretender, he had 
guaranteed to David. One influence, indeed, the posses- 
sion for about twenty years of these districts by the 
Scottish King may have had. It probably made the non- 
Scottish character of the district behind them less remem- 
bered. When the frontier of France included the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine, it was not making its first 
extension at the expense of the Empire. But when these 
were French there was less chance of Franche Comté being 
thought of as an instance of French ion. David 
ef Scotland fixed his frontier further south than it was 


destined to remain. But the temporary advance gave his 
successor something of English and of Cumbrian territory 
to surrender without trenching upon the earlier acquisitions 


of his dynasty, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


YB prep the first three days of last week very little 
gold was withdrawn from the Bank of England, and 
the City began to hope that the shipments to New York 
were at an end, and that, after all, it would not be necessary 
to raise the Bank rate to 5 per cent. But on the second 
three days of the week somewhat over a million and a 
quarter sterling was withdrawn from the Bank of England 
for New York and Canada. Then every one concluded that 
the Bank would be obliged to raise its rate; indeed, the 
outside market was of opinion that the Directors would do 
wisely not to wait until the shipments became incon- 
veniently large, but to raise the rate at once to 5 per cent., 
in the hope of stopping the withdrawals. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the mere raising of the rate would 
have no direct effect upon the action of those who 
are sending gold to the United States. As our readers, 
no doubt, are aware, the great railway Companies like 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, several of 
the less important Companies, the banks in many cities, 
like Boston and Chicago, and the Savings Banks in New 
York, are all endeavouring to borrow here in London, the 
object being to take gold. If they can raise the money, the 
gold will unquestionably be taken, no matter what the rate 
of the Bank of England may goto. It is not a question of 
cost or of profit, it is a question of self-preservation. On 
the other hand, the raising of the rate may have a very 
considerable influence upon the lenders. Great banks, 
Insurance Companies, and the like would, no doubt, be 
willing to lend considerable sums at high rates of mterest 
upon undoubtedly good security if they thought the money 
market would remain easy for the remainder of the year. 
They would themselves doa very profitable business, and 
they would incur no risk. But if the Bank rate were 
to go up as it has been going of late, it is quite possible 
that we might have such a stringency in the market as has 
not been seen for yearsnow. In that case the lenders would 
have parted with their money on lower terms than, had they 
not done so, they would be able to obtain by-and-bye. Besides, 
they would have put out of their own control large sums, 
and they might not be in a position hereafter to accommo- 
date their own regular customers. The first duty of a 
banker clearly is to accommodate those who deal with him 
in good times and bad times alike. If he does not; if he 
treats his good customers harshly, or in a way that they 
consider harsh, when it is difficult to borrow elsewhere, 
he will certainly lose the best of his connexion. There- 
fore prompt action on the part of the Bank of England, though 
it can have no influence whatsoever upon the American 
borrowers, may, and indeed ought, to have a very considerable 
influence upon lenders in the City. Assuming that the 
American borrowers get the money either here or upon the 
Continent, and that the withdrawals of gold continue upon a 
large scale, the action of the Bank of England is likely to have 
another very beneficial effect-—that is, it will probably attract 
gold from the Continent. There is a considerable amount 
coming from Australia and South Africa; but the amount 
is not enough to put the Bank of England in a safe position 
for the remainder of the year. Usually our own money 
market is very quiet at this season. It is not until October 
that we commonly feel the autumnal drain. But now that 
the City is already asking whether the Bank will be strong 
enough to pass through the autumn without throwing the 
money market into confusion, it is of the highest im- 
portance that, if the Bank cannot stop the withdrawals 
for New York, it at least may get gold from the Continent 
to make up for what it parts with to America. The only 
really great supply upon which the Bank of England can 
draw is held by the Bank of France—about 68} millions 
sterling. The Bank of France, however, for reasons that 
are very intelligible, is exceedingly unwilling to part with 
any of its gold. Apart altogether from political considera- 
tions—-which, however, can never be left much out of sight 
—there is the question of keeping the silver circulating in 
France at nearly double its real value. But though the 
Bank of France is resolved upon protecting its stock of gold, 
the Bank of England may attract the metal in large quan- 
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tities from the open market. If it does, the Bank of France 
cannot very long hold out ; for, after all, a disturbance of the 
open market in Paris must be avoided if the Bank of France 
can prevent it. In the first three days of this week the 
withdrawals from the Bank of England were small, and 
doubts consequently sprang up as to whether, after all, the 
Directors would make a change. Very properly, however, 


' they have done so. On Thursday they raised their rate of 


discount to 5 per cent. 

This was the proper course, yet there was much diffe- 
rence of opinion for two or three days previously whether 
they would do so. At the end of last week almost every 
one was agreed that the change ought to be made; but 
as only a little gold was withdrawn on the three first 
days of this week, while considerable amounts came in from 
abroad, opinions began to differ. Most of the discount- 
houses and bill-brokers had been charging 4} per cent. for 
three months’ bank bills, and from 4} to 4} per cent. on con- 
dition that a further charge was to be made if the Bank 
moved upwards. But some brokers were taking bills with- 
out any such condition at 4} per cent. and even at 4 per 
cent. The great foreign banks with offices in London, and 
some of the country banks, were eager buyers of bills 
at 4 per cent. and under, and the brokers were ready to 
supply them, since they ran no risk themselves when they 
disposed of the bills quickly to the banks. The change 
ought to attract gold from the Continent, especially if the 
Bank of England continues to borrow upon Consols, and so 
to render money scarce in London. But much will depend 
upon the action of the Bank of France. If that institution 
refuses to Jet the metal go, the Bank of England may have 
to raise its rate to 6 per cent. 

The India Council on Wednesday again offered 40 lakhs 
of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers for tender, but 
was unable to dispose of any. The applications amounted 
to only about 3% lakhs, and evidently the Council thought 
that it would be useless to allot so small an amount as the 

ices were not good. For seven or eight weeks the 

uncil has now sold little more than 12 lakhs, and is fall- 
ing seriously, therefore, in arrear. But it would be very 
unwise, as is urged from India, to raise a sterling loan, as 
that would add by-and-bye to the difficulties of the Council. 
The demand for silver, especially for the East, has been 
very good all the week, and on Wednesday the price rose 
to 344d. per oz., but fell back on Thursday to 343d. It is 
to be borne in mind that up to the present there has been 
no material falling-off in the consumption of the metal. 
There has been a considerable decrease in the im- 
ports into India since the closing of the mints; but 
there has been a very large increase in the imports into 
China and the other countries of the Far East. Of course 
the United States Treasury purchases continue. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the demand is as good as ever, while 
several mines have been closed. 

The Stock Exchange has been at a standstill almost 
in all departments during the week. On Monday and 
Tuesday an attempt was made to put up prices in New 
York, but it did not last long, and was not very successful ; 
while here operators are afraid to increase their risks. 
We can but repeat the advice we have so often given to our 
readers—to wait a little while longer before buying. Just 
now it seems to be generally accepted in the United States 
that the Sherman Act will be repealed; but nothing 
certain is known. Of course President Cleveland is using 
all his influence with Congress to carry the repeal; and his 
influence is very great. On the other hand, the Silver 
party is putting forth all its strength. It is impossible, 
therefore, to foresee what will be the result. It may be 
that the Act will be repealed unconditionally ; but it is 
= possible that free coinage may be substituted 

it. Besides, the large imports of gold into the 
United States have not yet had very much influence. 
Hoarding goes on, currency is at a premium, business is 
almost stopped. Of course the receipts of gold have im- 
proved the position of the banks; but equally of course, if 
the hoarding of money continues, depositors will go on with- 
drawing from the banks, and after a little while these latter 
will be as badly off as ever. No improvement, then, can be 
looked for until there is a revival of confidence, and that does 
not seem likely very soon, to judge by present indications. 
In Argentina the political disturbances are not yet at an end. 
There is much Song felt that the country is on the 
eve of actual civil war. Fighting has ceased in the province 
of Buenos Ayres; but in Corrientes the revolutionists are 


steadily gaining ground. Indian trade is greatly disturbed 
by the currency uncertainty. The attempt to fix the rupee at 
18. 4d. has failed, for the present at all events. Exports from 
India are unusually small, even for the slack season of the 
year, and it is reported from Lancashire that the exports of 
cotton goods to India have been diminished owing to the fall 
in the exchange. At home trade is greatly interrupted by 
the coal strike. Several of the railway Companies are 
reducing the number of trains run, and the traffic returns. 
published this week show very serious falling off in a 
Upon the Continent the rioting at Aigues-Mortes, the 
spread of cholera, the disturbances in Vienna, the tariff war 
between Germany and Russia, and the growing dearness of 
money are all depressing the Bourses. The financial crisis. 
in Italy is growing worse. There has been a sharp fall 
this week in Italian Rentes, and a very gloomy view is: 
taken of the prospects of the country. A breakdown in 
Spain is looked for from week to week. 

The Conference of delegates of the Miners’ Federation, 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, confirmed the decision of the Birmingham Con- 
ference that no reduction in wages be submitted to, but 
declared the intention of the miners to resume work at 
once if the notices of reduction of wages are withdrawn. 
The prospect, therefore, of an early settlement of the dis~ 
pute is as remote as ever. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 97,°,, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 3. Indian Sterling Three per 
Cents closed at 97}, also a fall of . Victoria Three and a 
Half per Cents closed at 88, a fall of 4; Queensland Three 
and a Halfs closed at 86, likewise a fall of 4; and New 
South Wales Three and a Halfs closed at 93, a fall of 2. 
In the Home Railway market, Great Western Ordinary 
closed on Thursday at 154}, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 4; Great Eastern closed at 774, 8 fall 
of 14; North-Eastern closed at 153, a fall of 2; Midland 
closed at 149%, also a fall of 2; and North-Western 
closed at 1633, a fall of 2}. In all these quotations. 
the influence of dear money, the coal strike, and 
the general depression is to be seen. In the American 
market, to begin with the speculative securities which 
are unsuited to the investor, we find Atchison Second 
Mortgage “A” bonds closed on Thursday at 36, a fall 
of 1; and the Four per Cent. Gold Mortgage bonds 
closed at 714, likewise a fall of 1. Coming to the divi- 
dend-paying shares, we find that Illinois Central closed 
at 924, a fall of 4; Lake Shore closed at 117, likewise a 
fall of 4; and New York Central closed at 1003, a fall of 1. 
There has likewise been a decline in Argentine securities. 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 49-51, @ fall of 
2; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern closed at 98-100, also 
afallof 2. Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 593, 
a fall of 1; and the Funding Loan closed at 61, a fall of 14. 
In the inter-Bourse market Italian closed at 83}, a fall of 
13, and Spanish closed at ort a fall of 1g. Rupee Paper 
closed at 65}, a fall.of 4; Mexican Government Six per 
Cents closed at 57, a fall of 13, and Mexican Railway First. 
Preference stock closed at 644, a fall of 14. 


HANDY-PANDIES. 


A GOOD ninety per cent. of your modern chiromant, 

whether he be tile-off upon the subject in himself, 
or be merely Grub-streeting a handy-book for the stall, is 
mere compilation. He may, he must, reject quantities of 
previous rubbish which does not consist with his own par- 
ticular heap; but, as a matter of solid fact, nine-tenths of 
each and every book on palmistry—even when its author 
is an eccentric like the Comte d’Hautencourt—are mere 
conveyance of the same old doddipole sort of nonsense as 
ever was. 

A good way of ascertaining this would be, to amuse an 
idle hour turning the pages of a round dozen of genuine old 
booklets on the subject, and picking out what has m cours® 
of time been rejected as a little too-too, or quite exploded 
in the meanderings of such masters as the Kabbalist 


“ Compotus,” André Corué, La Chambre, or Peruchio. 
Starting from the obvious superficial fact that the folds 

in the palm, like the creases in a piece of paper, show where 

the skin crumples up on folding the hand, it seems the 
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wiklest thing to say that these marks can indicate future 
accidents from without ; yet nothing could be more abun- 
dantly true, if we had to credit those sages. One par- 
ticular pattern on the plain of the moon threatens—better 
perhaps say threatened 300 years ago—a dangerous fall in 
the month of June of the owner’s twenty-second year, and 
the breaking of an arm by an evil opposition of IT to 
the ). If there were three = or even four //// lines 
in the same quarter, a house was certain to fall on him, as 
happened to four burgesses of Bordeaux, to whom Adrian 
Sicler said he foretold this mishap, and who were, never- 
theless, buried in the ruins of the town hall in 1657. 
Likewise befell it to Pope John XXI., overwhelmed in the 
crash of a room at Viterbo. But a skew like this _..—_ 
is the presage of a good conscience, with the drawback of 
great falls without danger to life. Certain lines on the 
por threatened the bite of a scorpion, viper, lizard, 
‘spider, or other venomous beast. If the lines do not cross 
at the end, it should be a dog-bite, and if there be a cross 
above them, then a horse’s; but if there be only two lines 
straight along, then was the fate to be bitten by a man, 
which is the worst of all bites, especially if the biter be 
bitten or speckled on the face and body, like a trout, and 
have red hair. There’s an accident for the paragraphers. 
Nor ought one’s faith to be shaken by finding elsewhere 
that it took two small crosses + + on the middle finger of 
Euripides to cause his tearing to pieces by strange dogs, or 
that one long cross on the thumb means a bite from some 
terrestrial animal or other ; like as Popiel, King of Poland, 
Vuilderad, Bishop of Strasburg, Hatton, Duke of Franconia, 
and a Bishop of Mayence were all eaten alive by rats. 
Here one noses out, if not the rodent, at least our old 
familiar Bishop Hatto. 

Three lines in the plain of Mars mean suffocation either 
in a crowd, like Constantine Paleologos, “who had these 
lines,” odwot, or Pope John XI., who was stifled by a pillow 
that got in his mouth during sleep. But a confusion of 
lines in the same place threatens a merchant with highway 
robbery, “which I have found true in many.” Again, we 
must make believe very hard that a mark like a centre- 
bit on the index-finger menaces the head with trepanning, 
caused by a fatal fall in punishment for some crime; and 
it is clear, from the context, that this fatal fall can have 
nothing to do with a long rope. If you have an O in the 
line of life you must have your eyes gouged, like a “ Duke” 
of Venice, two emperors of Constantinople and one “of 
Greece,” who all had this mark, perdy. 

Three long lines on the little finger mean death in the 
water, and two more emperors and four kings (one “of 
Normandy”), besides William Henry and “Sibylle,” sons 
of the King of England, had these marks, and were all 
drowned. The study of history in these books does really 
lead to the recovery of many lost events. Thus, Le Pére 
‘Caussin, in his fifth tome, says that “Simer” (that is, Sir 
Edward Seymour, Ear] of Hertford and Duke of Somerset), 
protector and regent of England, had a cross upside-down on 
his first finger, and that was why he cut off his own brother's 
head. And “it is therefore to be presumed that Cain had 
this mark.” “Mempricius, King of England” (00's ee? 
says the Cockney sceptic), had barred lines on his ring- 
finger, and thus, getting separated from his suite, fell off 
his horse and was eaten by wolves. Per contra, “ Riualle, 
King of England,” being marked with a fly on the ball of 
the thumb, was assailed for three long days by flies, 
and so died cruelly. These palmy old foisters seem to 
have used this England as a handy sort of Noman’s land, 
where rubbish could be shot. 

But let us forswear these kings of naught, and turn to 
the ecclesiastic who has the javelins of the goddess Pallas 
on the index, and therefore will have great preferments 
which he will enjoy disinterestedly; whereas the javelins 
of Mars, on the plain of Mars, bring the soldier his death 
at the fourth wound. The glorious uncertainty of the law 
can be disregarded by him who has three lines ||| on 
the index, for he is safe to lose three lawsuits. The ring of 
Gyges on the thumb also involves a legal certainty, sus. 
per coll.; and a pair of oars in the plain of the moon pro- 
mise their holder not the diamond sculls but the galleys, 
for which he must, of course, now go backwards in history, 
if chiromancy lieth not. 

‘o- ittle og the thumb condemns a man to be 
a dri ; more forty great bibbers, including the 
great Alexander, had it. A pair of crooked lines on the 
middle finger, said the Curé Iean Belot, if they appear after 


the of thirty, mean shameful death for coining ; and a. 
pay Na on the little finger oddly enough means exactly 
the same. On the other hand, or more accurately on the 
thumb, a pen means dishonour to an attorney for ionging a 
deed. We had better not try to describe the little rift 
within the index that threatens a man with unpleasantness 
for beating a priest. 

A forked branch at the root of the middle finger indicates 
easiness of laughter; “ but don’t you laugh, you strong- 
minded sceptics, at things that have been remarked for 
sixteen centuries.” Believe then, boldly, that certain lines 
on the first joint of the index mean sheepishness, because of 
the sheep ruling that knuckle-bone. But an if the lines 
make a A, then they mean fortune to a flockmaster. All 
the same, if the triangle were on the middle finger, it 
would show—trust Joannes ab Indagine for it—that you, 
Mr. Sceptic, are a tow-head ; and if that be indeed the only 
way of finding you out, you are in addition, and in spite of 
the said Johannes, a very lucky body. 

All Leadenhall Street would once have been agog to 
know, from Romphile’s Rational chiromant, that certain 
uncertain lines from the middle finger to the belt of Venus 
promised fortune to the merchant who dealt in lead. But 
the utmost caution should even still be used in choosing 
that profession, because two other branch lines which divide 
the Vital, promise the said wealth only in coppers, because 
of Venus. Mystére! as the Parisian chroniqueur hath it. 
Crossed lines on the index, again, give hopes of riches from 
trafficking in tin; and 20,000 Cornishmen shall know the 
reason why—it is because Jupiter presides over this 
ambiguous metal. Other bunchy lines on the plain of Mars 
show that the merchant will make his pile by selling iron ; 
while the hammerlike seal of Tubal-Cain, as Isaac Kemker 
called it, on the same martial spot, holds out success to all 
ironmongers, armourers, locksmiths, lantern-makers, cutlers, 
and blacksmiths. But to make a name as a goldsmith, 
lapidary, statuary, or gilder, the very most skilful artifex 
must start with a famous fine star transfixed by the sister 
of the line of Life. 


Here are still more wrinkles as to that world-old 
puzzle, the choice of a profession. There are four lines on 
the little finger that speak of success to the wholesale 
druggist, and over and above him to the dealer in feathers, 
flax, hemp, cotton, and raw-silks, wholesale as well as retail. 
But if the merchant should be unlucky enough to turn a 
hand marked with these lines to draperies and stuffs of 
silk, he may look out for ruin and bankruptcy. And if you 
want to know why, the answer is—‘Qui de omnibus 
rationem querunt, rationem tollunt.” And _ similiwise 
certain wavy lines near the line of Life promise heaps of 
money by the selling of laces of all kinds; but if there be 
two = then the industrial should turn his attention to 
taffeties and cloths of silk and gold. If these same last 
lines, too, be crossed he will be lucky in wiving 
—a profession like another, with many ! 

The Society of Authors has not been forgotten. A 
figure that looks (and speaks) like a book in the centre of 
the palm is = a man absorbed in the knowledges, 
who will make ks, and will be merciful and com- 
passionate of the miseries of his neighbour [the publisher #], 
unto tenderness and effusion of tears. We have transla 
Adrian Sicler (1666) verbatim. A A in the plain of the 
moon likewise bestows excellence in the composing of 
books. We (the chiromants) believe, with the secret tradi- 
tion of the seventy Kabbalists, that the greater part of 
authors, sacred and profane, and — = the inventors 
of letters, had this triangle; as Abraham, who invented 
the Syriac and Chaldean letters; Moses, who... e¢ 
cetera. On the same plain, again, is to be sought the Y 
of learned men, which yieldeth abundance of knowledge, 
with excellence in disputation, haranguing, and preaching. 
Should the sacred letter C be detected at the base of the 
little finger, it promises good genius, and according to 
Romphile its owner will be either a writer or an alchemist. 
If our philosopher, again, have in his hand that same 
fly of King Riualle’s above, he will make himself the 
miracle of his century, will the Encyclopedia—a 
quality now chiefly confined to the biggest bookcases—and 
will know all that a man can know. But will he keep that 
bee from that bonnet? A long branch: forming a cross on 
the little finger is the sign of great poets. We (the adepts, 
as above) held, three or four centuries ago, that Homer 
among the Greeks, Ovid among the Latins, “ Théophile and 
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8. Amant” among the French, had that branch. And o’ 
birch let us hope it was. 

But not, here at the colophon, to forget to give the printer 
a hand, Kemker says that if he have this figure 2— at 
the base of the little finger, it promises a rich marriage in 
his 25th, or wealth after his 42nd year; but it threatens 
him with consumption by an opposition of ¥ tothe ), 
which will show itself when he is 28, especially if he 
have the neck long, the shoulders pointed, and the chest 


narrow :— 
ack-a-dandy, 
(Su candy !), 
Which hand will you have? 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


_—— task of\Mr. Farley Sinkins in assuming this year 
the management of the Promenade Concerts was not 
one of restoring to them a character they did not possess, 
but rather one of raising them from the position into which 
they have fallen. And now that the venture has been 
nearly a fortnight in working order, we may safely say 
that Mr. ‘Farley Sinkins has gone in the right direc- 
tion about his business. Whatever could have been 
done to raise the standard and to improve the tone 
of the Promenade Concerts he has done well, and 
with discrimination. He has engaged a first-rate con- 
ductor—in fact, the best we have in land—Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, to wit ; the orchestra is said to formed of the 
best elements available; and there is a fine array 
of soloists, both vocalists and instrumentalists. The pro- 
grammes invariably contain items of especial interest, and 
are so devised as to please every class of listeners, and the 
iormances are generally very good—often excellent. 

r. Cowen has an earnest and competent assistant-con- 
ductor in Mr. Betjemann—leader in the first part of the 
programme, and conductor in the second—and it is fortu- 
nate that a biton in Mr. Betjemann’s hands is as safe 
as is the bow and fiddle; otherwise we could not approve 
of a policy which entrusts the conducting of orchestral 
concerts to two different conductors, our opinion being 
that a body of instrumentalists is, practically and artis- 
tically, more efficient when obeying one mind only. 
The economy of the week’s concerts is to set apart the 
Wednesdays for classical music, and to devote another day to 

ial programmes dealing with one composer only, or with 

e music of one nation. Thus we had an English night, 
when the works of Cowen, Sullivan, and Mackenzie were 

ormed, and a Wagner night; and the next announced 
is to be given to Gounod’s works. Of the orchestral per- 
formances we will single out for special praise those of 
the Tannhiuser overture, the ballet music from Coppélia, 
chubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, Cowen’s de- 
lightful suite “The of Flowers,” and Haydn's 
symphony in G. We do not wish to imply here that all 

e other orchestral items deserve blame, but we are bound 
to say that it appeared to us as if the gentlemen of the 
orchestra took a very uneven interest in the works they 
were performing. 

Of the soloists, the Polish pianist M. Sliwinski and the 
Belgian violinist M. Ysaye stand foremost in general esti- 
mation. Both have reached that point of perfection in 
virtuosity where judgment is limited to a mere apprecia- 
tion of interpretation, and there even MM. Sliwinski and 
Ysaye are without rivals. But it is needless to expatiate 
on the respective merits of those two artists, already well 
known to our concert-going public; it was pleasing to note, 
however, how the shilling audience of the “ proms” stood 
spellbound during the performance of Tschajkovski’s piano- 
forte concerto and Saint-Saéns’s violin concerto, and how a 
genuine British cheer rewarded in each instance the pro- 
digious skill of the performers. It must be also said that 
Mr. Cowen’s orchestra accompanied both M. Sliwinski and 
M. Ysaye to perfection. 

The vocalists, with one or two exceptions, have been 
until now all newcomers to these concerts, though well 
known otherwise. A novelty is introduced in the shape of 
one Master Cyril Tyler, described as a “ wonderful boy so- 
prano”; that is just what he is.. Mr. Ben Davies will be sorely 
missed from these concerts now that he has gone to Porco- 
polis, for the pocket voice of Mr. Houghton can be y 
considered a substitute for a real tenor. M. Dufriche has 


had it all his way—the wobbling way—and has — us- 
with a very curious Anglo-French performance of “It is 
enough.” . Bispham improves @ vue dil, and ranks 
certainly amongst our most promising and most intelligent. 
artists; he is evidently quite at home in every class of vocal 
music, and it is a real pleasure to hear him sing “ Non pit 
andrai,” or the “ Two Grenadiers,” or a simple ballad. 
We would willingly dispense with the infliction of the 
“Vocal Waltz”; and, if the thing is really wanted, or has 
become traditional, then we may express a wish for some- 
thing better of the style. At any rate, the hopping about. 
and the gesticulating of the choir of boys and girls whilst 
singing the waltz ought to be dropped as so much objection- 
able and unnecessary tomfoolery. , 

Mme. Belle Cole easily carries off the vocal honours 
among the ladies, and shares the applause with Mme. Valda. 
and Miss Marion McKenzie. The Meister Glee Singers 
are a pleasant feature of these concerts, and as additional 
attractions Mr. Farley Sinkins promises a few appearances 
of Mr. Sims Reeves in a near future, and also a series of 
performances of Saint-Saéns’s Biblical opera Samson and. 
Dalila, Nous verrons. 


THE GUILLOTINE AND THE BED OF JUSTICE. 


wire those interesting operations, the applications. 
of the Closure to clauses whose discussion had never 
been reached, were taking place before the eyes of an aston- 
ished people, half the political world—the Radical half, that. 
is-—were busying themselves in the hunt for precedents and. 
modern instances of similar “summary legislation,” if the 
phrase be admissible. We were assured by the organs of 
the party that many such were to be found, and that, too, 
in the annals of Tory Governments ; and that finding them 
was purely a question of time and the searching of the 
annals of the past. We, however—we, the Gainsayers— 
have unearthed those precedents and that parallel; and, 
to make it more gratifying for the young democracy, we 
have found them in a monarchical régime and an age of 
rivilege and aristocracy. That precedent is the ht de 
justice of the Parliament of Paris. If any futile person 
were inclined to propound a foolish riddle, he might 
ask, “ When is a Parliament not a Parliament?” and 
the answer would be, “In France habitually, in Eng- 
land when Mr. Gladstone is Premier,” Everybody who. 
has even a slight acquaintance with French history knows 
that the Parliament of Paris, not to speak of the numerous 
provincial Parliaments throughout France, was not primarily 
a political body at all. Its functions were judicial. The 
origin of its political power was the practice of enregistre- 
ment—registering, that is, the Royal ordinances in the 
Parliamentary records. In the beginning this was evidently 
a mere matter of form; but as time went on there arose 
the very excellent theory that Parliament might either 
register or refuse to register, according as it approved or dis- 
approved of a measure, and that, without registration, no 
decree possessed the force of law. This was the right of Re- 
monstrance. It was, in fact, a veto, a tribunicia potestas, and 
of enormous value as the despotism of the Crown in France 
grew more and more crushing. In the middle of the reign 
of Louis XIV. this power of remonstrance was altogether 
taken away, and Parliament was compelled to register 
the Royal decrees without any sort of discussion; but the 
privilege was restored after his death by the Duke of 
Orleans as regent during the minority of Louis Quinze. 
Still, as with the Tribunician power at Rome under the 
Republic, some way had to be found out of the dead-lock 
when Parliament refused to register a decree, and in a 
despotic monarchy it was easy to find. If the Parliament 
of Paris declined to register the royal decrees, the King 
came down to the House in person and held a lit de justice. 
In fact, he put the Closure, and the decree was registered 
without discussion or comment. It was. also registered 
without the formality of voting; but that is.unimportant, 
for, under the Gladstonian scheme of party government, 
voting is a mere form and signifies nothing. It isa 
mere counting of heads and does not imply any expression 


of opinion on the part of the voter as to the merits of the | 


measure. When the King came down thus in person to 
the House, it was held that his presence suspended the func- 
tions of all inferior magistrates, and the obnoxious edict 


was duly registered. Even so it is with the present Prime _ 
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Minister. He “ séant en son lit de justice a ordonné et | fancy in favour of any oil-painting, as against a water— 
ordonne que les présents édits seront enregistrés.” colour, it is satisfactory to note the fair proportion of water- 
He gives the word “ vote” from his seat on the Treasury | colour drawings selected. The prize-winner, for example, | 
Bench. He orders that the present batch of clauses on | who is entitled to a picture valued at twenty pounds no . 
Bills be registered without remonstrance or discussion. They | longer pins his faith on oils, as once was the case. Some. 
are registered at the word ; for, as we have said, the mere act | of the water-colours of this summer’s show are distinctly | 
of taking the vote is purely a matter of form when members | meritorious. Such are Mr. T. Pyne’s excellent landscape, 
do not even profess to approve of the measure they vote for. | from the Institute, “The Blackwater from Danbury” ; 
The King is present. eir functions of judging, protest- | Mr. Bucknall’s “ Unharboured Heaths,” also from the 
ing, debating are suspended. They can only register. Such | Institute; Mr. Pilsbury’s capital little study, “An Old 
a use of the Closure is an act of pure despotism, the superb | Oak,” from the Society's exhibition; and Mr. Caffieri’s: 
invention of a man of powerful intellect, with enormous | charming and harmonious drawing, “ Fish-girls awaiting. 
capacity for political chicanery, for maintaining the letter | the Boats,” from the Institute. And in works in oils there 
while ignoring the spirit. The serious and dangerous are ing instances of taste and judgment of selection, 
of the lit de justice was, not that it Acts which | in Mr. Arnold Priestman’s broadly handled and luminous. 
oppressed the people, or disregarded the opinion of the sketch “A Suffolk Village,” in Mr. W. H. Boot’s “ Rye 
majority of French subjects, but that it throttled discussion | from Winchelsea Marshes,” in Mr. Sutton Palmer's well- 
and forbade all remonstrance on the part of Parliament. | observed study of evening light in a river gorge, “ Twilight, 
That was why it was so injurious. The Closure in this | Balderdeck,” and, to name one more, in Mr. k Walton’s 
is an exact parallel. “Upfolds.” Mr. Nettleship’sfine study of a thirsty tiger in a - 

f course in defence of its application the plea is put for- | river, “ A Big Drink,” which was a prominent picture at the. 
ward that it is necessary; that the desire to talk has | Academy, would seem to demand, both from its size and its 
reached such a pitch in the House of Commons that without | subject, some special accommodation, as of a hunting lodge, 
strong repressive measures no Bill would ever pass, the | or a room for its sole habitation. Better adapted to the 
business of the country would remain for ever at a stand- | requirements of most houses, and to the gratification of 
still, while the people's successive representatives aired their domestic sentiment, are such pines as Mr. R. Morley’s 
views. We do not believe that this is so, saving with a | “ Devotion,” a study of a shepherd and his dog in a humble 
interior; “Hope Deferred,” by Mr. W. K. Stevens; and 


comparatively small body of members in the House, a body 
composed mainly of the Irish members, with the true Celtic | “An Interesting Patient,” by Mr. W. H. Gore. Among 
ion for sound without sense, and talk at any price; | other prizes shown are examples of pottery from Lambe 

ut if it is so, nothing is easier than to reduce the | and Staffordshire, some attractive specimens of Doulton 

members of the House of Commons to more manageable | ware, and a set of charming vases in Burslem ware, together 
limits. Two hundred would carry on the business of the | with Mr. G. McCulloch’s admirable mezzotint after Sir J. 
country, and represent all important shades of opinion, | E. Millais’s “Souvenir of Velasquez.” 
quite as well as six; and, short of a miracle, they could 
hardly talk as much. Indeed, there is a good deal to 
be said for a reduction in the numbers of our members 


of Parliament; for there is an element of the ridiculous 
in a legislative body which cannot by any possibility find REVIEWS. | 
accommodation on the benches of its own Chamber, and part 

THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS.* 


of which must habitually stay away from debates if the 

remainder are to be able to be present. With a smaller HAT the series of Rulers of India, ably planned by Sir 
number of members there would be no longer any excuse William Hunter, should set chronological order at utter 
for suppressing discussion on the ground that there is not | defiance was perhaps inevitable. Albuquerque, who can only by 
time to hear everybody discuss, and the petty despotism | g stretch of imagination be considered one of the number, comes 
of a Gladstonian dictatorship would be impossible. At | in between Viceroys who lived three hundred years after him; 
SS be glad to see appended to the Home | and we can read biographies of men who stemmed the Sepoy 
- ule Bill, if it pass the Commons, the following phrase :— | )futiny before we have been told anything of the statesmanship- 

“ Fait = Parlement, M. Gladstone y séant en son ‘lit de | and strategy which broke up the Maratha Confederation, and 

Justice. anticipated Lord Dalhousie in his vindication of the British as the | 

sole Paramount Power. To omit the Marquess of Hastings from i 

ART UNION OF LONDON. the series would have been a literary and a political mistake. He 

Lo . : was not the equal in foresight and determination to his name-- 

Ye annual exhibition of pictures selected by the prize- | sake, and he was not so severely tried. But he governed India 

winners among the subscribers to the Art Union of at @ very important crisis, He pursued what in the creed of 

| London is suggestive of various matters of interest to those | some of our latter-day politicians is contemptuously designated 


who are regular visitors to the leading picture galleries. | as a “retrograde policy ”—that is to say, he perceived that the: 
To a certain extent the exhibition affords an index to the | doctrine of non-intervention with Native States would be fatal 
public taste, or some measure of the caprice of fashion, or | to our national credit, as well as to the peace and prosperity | 
some key to the popular estimate of water-colours compared | of India. And in the space of nine years he brought two 
with oil-paintings. Time was when there was nothing like great wars to. a successful termination, restored the equili- | 
a proportional representation of the two kinds of pictorial | brium of our finances, and with the aid of some experienced 
art, and water-colour drawings at these exhibitions were | Civilians passed divers useful returns. It is curious, more-. \ 
exceedingly few. But now it is seen that drawings from | over, that the career of a Royalist who was honourably 
the Institute and from the Royal Society of Painters in distinguished in the American War of Independence is con- 
Water Colours hold their own in numbers with the prizes | nected with our own times by a series of unbroken links, 
selected from the Royal Academy, the Society of British | Malcolm and Munro were trusted by him in their several voca- 
Artists, the New Gallery, and other annual picture shows. | tions, Reverses and checks in the Nepaul and Maratha campaigns 
With prize pictures valued by the artists at figures ranging | were soon forgotten im splendid successes achieved by small bodies. 
from one hundred to ten guineas, there is obviously a con- | of men. Staunton, with two guns and not one thousand men, 
siderable field for selection. It must be admitted, of course, | baffled the whole army of the Peshwa, nearly thirty times that 
that much erroneous inference might be made in the | number. Fitzgerald's charge round the little eminence of Sita- 
attempt to gauge the popular taste of the day, without con- | buldi, at Nagpore, drove another large Maratha force in headlong 
sidering all the circumstances of exhibition. Not all of the | rout; and the Lieutenant J. B. Hearsey who charged under him, 
prize-takers make their own selections, though most of them | lived to command and preserve order in the Presidency division at. 
do, and all may. Not a few leave the choice in other | the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny. Most of the information in 
hands, possibly distrustful of their own judgment, or unable | the Memoir before us is derived from a Narrative of the Political 
to visit London and make the necessary inspection. In | and Military Transactions between 1813 and 1818. This rare: 
such cases; however, it is fair to assume that they gain the | work, with its maps and illustrations, was first published in 1820 
picture of their choice. not in 1825 as stated in the Memoir; and its author was Mr. H. 
On the whole, however, the ewe exhibition, like some | T, Prinsep of the Bengs] Civil Service, who died not so long ago, 
of recent years, is‘marked by a higher standard of taste than Hastings. KG. By Malt Row” 
characterized those we can recall in the past. Considering ot 
the general, almost incurable, prepossession of the popular | Press. 1893. . ' 
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after filling, amongst other offices, that of Political Secretary, of 
Member of Council at Calcutta, of Director of the East India 
Company, and of Member of the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India, for no less a period than sixty-five years. 

In the beginning of this century it was quite possible for one 
man of capacity to combine the offices of Governor-General and 

er-in-Chief. This fortunate circumstance enabled the 
head of the army to carry out to its extreme limit the policy on 
which the Governor-General had resolved. We cannot attempt 
any summary of the somewhat complicated movements of troops 
by which the Gurkhas were defeated in the hills, and the Mara- 
thas in the plains of Central India. They are clearly and con- 
cisely told, with technical accuracy, by Major Ross-of-Bladenburg. 
If just before the Maratha campaign of 1817 difficulties were 
experienced in capturing forts in the hills of Nepaul, it must be 
added that the campaign of 1815 was the first and the last under- 
taken against those hardy mountaineers, the Gurkhas. We waged 
three campaigns against Tippu in ten years; three wars at much 
longer intervals in the defiles of Afghanistan ; and three again 
in the swamps and jungles of Burma. One Gurkha war placed 
our relations with Nepaul on a sound and lasting basis; and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that for seventy years scarce a 
shot has been fired by a Gurkha except against our enemies and 
at the bidding of English officers. The most casual visitor to 
Calcutta knows the tall pillar erected to the memory of Sir David 
‘Ochterlony. The Sepoy, by the way, always transposed this com- 
mander’s name, and spoke of him as Lony Ochter Sahib. Then 
«ame a campaign on a grand scale against a more slippery foe. 
And when the Marathas had been vanquished at Mahedpur, we 
had still to deal with the cruel and remorseless Pindarries. 
What the Maratha cavalry were like we know from Colonel 
Mannering. He remarked that they “ presented no fair mark for 
artillery”; and Dominie Sampson when drawn into a lively 
controversy with the astute Lawyer Pleydell, who constantly 
shifted his ground, had to fire at one time on the enemy, and at 
@nother on the mere dust which he raised. The Pindarries were 
more evasive than the mounted Maratha. No Orientalist seems 
to be quite certain of the meaning and origin of this term. Mr. 
H. H. Wilson, the Sanskrit scholar, derived it from Pendha, rice- 
straw, and dara, one who takes. In other words, it means a horse- 
man who hangs on the skirt of a large force and collects forage 
‘Colonel Yule, like ourselves, thinks this explanation most unsatisfac- 
tory. Sir John Malcolm, a great authority, was told by a celebrated 
Pindarri leader that the name really came from Pendha, but in 
‘the sense of a drink for cattle and men. Such a drink, of course, 
would commend itself to rovers of dissolute and lawless habits. 
According to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, out of one thousand Pindarries 
‘some four hundred were well mounted and were armed with 
bamboo spears. The others rode on ponies and used indifferent 
weapons. Every fifteenth or twentieth man carried a matchlock. 
Yet, badly armed and equipped, they for a time defied all pursuit 
by their intimate knowledge of passes and rivers, their ability to 
subsist on scanty rations, the rapidity with which they shifted 
their camps, and the countenance afforded them by Maratha 
princes. We had to organize light armaments, and to grant 
them the law awarded to the prowling fox. Their cruelties had 
made a desert of whole districts; and their wild lives, excitement, 
and love of “loot” have been capitally told in Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
ballad. The result of all these wars and hunting raids was, as 
stated in the Memoir, that, in a comparatively short space of time, 
“ stupendous changes took place in vast tracts of country where 
independent native rule prevailed, and the whole continent, 
bounded on the north-west by the Sutlej, was summarily brought 
into subjection to the Government of Calcutta.” It is Lord 
Hastings’s merit that he put an end to the headship of the 
Peshwa ; that he curtailed the power of mischief in such princes 
as Holkar and Sindia; that he placed the ancient Rajpoot 
dynasties under British protection ; and, as Sir A. Lyall has also 
recently pointed out, that he established, beyond doubt or ques- 
tion, the cardinal principle of our supremacy from the sea-board to 
the north-west frontier. A large part of India was brought under 
our administration ; and where we only influenced without 
administering, every ruler now knew that he must submit his 
grievances and his quarrels to our arbitration, and must govern 
with some show of decency and law. 

Major Ross, as might have easily been foreseen, is much more 
at home in describing military mancuvres than in civil details. 
For instance, he talks of the enlargement of the “powers of 
mative Magistrates,” and “ their ability to deal with cases which 
had hitherto been decided by Circuit Judges”—meaning, of 
course, by members of the Civil Service, Strictly speaking, there 
‘was no such thing as a native Magistrate between the rule of 
Lord Cornwallis and the administration of Lord Ellenborough. 
Major Ross is evidently alluding to the functionaries known as 
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the Pundit and the Maulavi. They were both established by an 


Hindu Pundit was to expound or reconcile absurdly conflicting 
decisions of the Shastras or the Civil Law. The duty of the 
Maulavi or Kazi, as he was often called, was to explain the 
Muhammadan Criminal Law which, tempered and improved by 
successive driblets of English jurisprudence, was for seventy 
years the law under which offenders in all the Company’s Courts 
were arraigned and punished. It is true that by an enactment 
of 1821, in the time of Lord Hastings, these officers—or, strictly 
speaking, the Maulavi only—were empowered to hear petty cases 
of assault, abusive language, and theft. But these were not 
cases previously tried by such exalted personages as Judges of 
Circuit or Sessions. The Maulavi for many years, when he was 
not called on to explain the exact number of witnesses necessary 
to conviction in cases of adultery, or the view which orthodox 
Mullas took of the Law of Kisds or Retaliation, tried such petty 
cases as were made over to him by his English superior. ‘This 
error is venial enough. But very startling is the announcement 
that Lord Hastings erected “a handsome embankment” along 
the river “at Calcutta.” It would puzzle the Chairman of the 
Calcutta municipality, or any Lieutenant-Governor of the past 
thirty years, to say where this fine structure could have been. 
Between Garden Reach and the burning Ghaut of Nimtola—that 
is, a space corresponding to the Thames reaches from St. Paul’s 
to Putney—there is no trace of any such splendid work. No 
allusion to it is to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer. It must, 
we are afraid, have been soon swept away by the celebrated bore 
or tidal wave of the Hooghly. 

Major Ross has shown his discretion in not going at great 
length into the Hyderabad scandal of 1820, and the claims of the 
commercial house of Palmer against the Nizam. The whole 
story is fully and fairly told in the second volume of Kaye’s 
Life of Lord Metcalfe, It has always seemed to Anglo-Indian 
experts that the Governor-General was very nearly led to perpe- 
trate an injustice against the Resident. Major Ross hardly 
attempts to conceal this fact. It is satisfactory to know that 
Lord Hastings ultimately recognized the firmness, the rectitude 
of principle, and the plain and honest speaking of his representa- 
tive. The subject of the Nizam’s debts was hotly discussed by 
the Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, by the Directors, 
and by the House of Commons of the day. The result justifies 
Kaye in saying that Metcalfe’s reputation in both countries, India 
and England, stood higher after the Hyderabad disclosures than 
it had ever stood before. Occupied as he was with wars and 
their political issues, Lord Hastings had still time for some in- 
ternal reforms. Improvements were effected in the civil, criminal, 
and revenue codes. Every English statesman of capacity has 
always known how to avail himself of the skilful Anglo-Indian 
administrator ; and much was done for him by such men as Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie, one of the greatest authorities on rent and 
revenue, and by Mr. Butterworth Bayley, who was eventually 
Member of the Supreme Council at Calcutta, and a most 
efficient Chairman of the Court of Directors in the Forties and 
Fifties. 

A portrait of Lord Hastings used to hang, near one of Lord 
Teignmouth, in the reception room of Government House at 
Calcutta. His statue may be seen in the southern part of what 
used to be called Tank Square, but is now Dalhousie Square. It is 
set up in the interior of a small temple, in the worst style of the 
so-called classical taste which characterized the latter part of the 
reign of George III. The figure, invested with the order of the 
Garter, had suffered at one time from the damp and mouldiness 
of the Bengal rains. But, white from the studio or green with 
age, it represents a ruler who commanded in a marked degree 
the attachment of the soldier, of the Sepoy, and of the civilian 
administrator; and who, at a critical period of our Eastern for- 
tunes, so wisely shaped the policy of the Company as to establish 
eventually the legitimate supremacy of the Crown. 


NOVELS.* 


HE scene of Mr. Marion Crawford's last novel is laid in 
Rome, and the heroine is an English lady brought up in that 


* Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs” 
&c. London: Macmillan & Co, 1893. 

Asa Man is Able. A neo | in Human Relationships. By Dorothy 
Leighton. London: William Heinemann. 1893. 

By Right of Succession. By Esmé Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzel” 
&c. London: Ward & Downey. 1893. 

The Crime of Maunsell Grange. A Novel. By Frederic Breton. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1893. 


Dust and Laurels. A Study in Nineteenth-Century Woman 00 
Mary L. Pendered. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1893. 
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city after the second marriage of her mother to an Italian noble- 
man. The nobleman has a daughter by his first wife; that 
daughter, Adéle, takes a dislike to her step-sister Laura, which is 
in due course intensified by the circumstance that Adéle’s husband 
would have preferred to marry Laura; and that dislike, and the 
deeds to which it prompted Adéle, supply the story of Pietro 
Ghisleri. Laura’s marriage to Ghisleri's most intimate friend 
throws upon Ghisleri the duty of combating the schemes and the 
wickedness of Adéle, and it is between these two that the conflict 
is fought out, Laura herself being only the passive, and for the 
most part unconscious, victim of her step-sister's devices. In the 
end, naturally, Adéle’s endeavours are frustrated, and she is re- 
warded with death by lingering paralysis, while Ghisleri is 
triumphantly married to Laura, thereby consoling her for the 
murder by Adéle of her first husband a few years before. The 
main impression one gets from the story is that for reasonably 
well-behaved people the members of the society depicted are 
much more gossiping and credulous than in any rank of life in 
England. It is difficult to imagine one woman doing so much 
harm to another by a few not particularly plausible lies, founded 
on the merest personal dislike. Moreover, if the superstition of 
the evil eye is really so firmly established, and the reputation 
thereof so easily conferred, as the story indicates, it must really 
make life in Roman society a somewhat hazardous pleasure. In 
the main, the story is very much like several others by the same 
hand. The plot, or plots—for the wicked Adéle undertakes a 
whole series of campaigns—are put together in workmanlike 
manner, and the narrative is vivid and direct. There may be 
rather too much for some tastes of that describing or suggesting 
of mental changes or feelings which some people call psychology ; 
but it is not ill done of its kind, and it is artfully distributed. 
Mr. Crawford, of course, writes English, and generally good 
English, and we are, therefore, pained to observe an appalling 
“and which” (iii. 17), and so illiterate-looking a misprint as 
“ suppositious” (iii. 159). In general, however, Pietro Ghisleri 
is a good story, quite up to the author's standard, and likely to 
maintain and increase his circle of readers. 

The line which gives its title to Mrs. Dorothy Leighton’s 
story, As a Man is Able, may or may not be generally recog- 
nized as the work of the late poet, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The purport of it, of course, is that the passion called love, as ex- 
perienced by male human beings, is a far less excellent-—and, in 
particular, less durable—mystery than that which finds its home 
in the female breast. The sermon wherein Mrs. Leighton ex- 
pounds this text is to the following effect. A beauteous youth 
with the frivolous name of Vere Vandeleur fell in love with Iris 
Hope, his tutor’s daughter. Her eyes were of “ that strange gray- 
blue inseparable from the psychic temperament,” so we suppose 
her temperament was psychic. Also, the “lines” in which her 
hair “waved... across her head” indicated “poetry and 
idealism, and the artistic faculty.” Moreover, she loved Vere 
Vandeleur as only a woman can love, because he was so handsome, 
and had such “charming manners.” This is what the author tells 
us. From his conversation and behaviour we should have inferred 
that he was particularly bad-tempered and ill-mannered almost 
to brutality. His parents objected to the engagement, and sent 
him to India to plant indigo. He and Iris determined to go out 
together and be married at Paris, thinking, apparently, that any 
two British subjects can be validly married at a moment's notice 
wherever the British fleg flies. At the Embassy at Paris they 
were, of course, undeceived; but though Vere Vandeleur was 
rather staggered, Iris, of the psychic temperament, said that it 
was all nonsense “ to part just because we are unable to comply 
with a stupid, senseless regulation arbitrarily set up by official 
red-tapeists.” So, with some reluctance, he consented to 
on their journey, and to postpone going through the form of being 
married until they should arrive at Calcutta. On the voyage 
out, when he was disposed to grumble at their equivocal position, 
she observed :—“ I often think now that it’s ever so much nicer 
—more ideal—to be bound only by love—like this; it gives one 
a sense of such perfect freedom and trust.” When they arrived 
at Calcutta Vere Vandeleur had so serious a stomach-ache that 
they were advised to go on instantly to their destination in the 
hills. On they went, and found not only nobody to marry 
them, but nobody to associate with except one Horace, who 
turned out, by the merest chance in the world, to be Iris’s 
illegitimate cousin. There they lived for three years, and Iris 
bored Vere to death, and Horace fell in love with Iris, but 
nobly kept it to himself, and she of course continued to love 
Vere as furiously as ever. Then Vere had to go home, because 
his mother was dying, and succeeded to the wealth and estates 
of that mother’s brother, because the latter had only a daughter, 
and we cannot but think it hard that the sister's son should 
succeed to the exclusion of the daughter. So it was, how- 


ever, and Vere, as well as the fortune and estate, got the 
name of Romney instead of Vere. “There nothing common 
was or mean” about the young gentleman’s names. On the way 
back to India he met an extremely vulgar girl called Beatrice, 
with lovely auburn hair, and loved her with a passion greater 
than he had ever felt for Iris. It occurred to him that “as a 
matter of fact he was free to love and marry Beatrice if she con- 
sented,” but “there seemed to be a kind of cowardice” in doing 
so, and therefore he nobly went back to Iris, No sooner did that 
lady observe him asleep with a locket of Beatrice’s clasped in his 
hand than she understood that he loved her (Iris) only “as a 
man is able,” and within an hour or two the fat was in the fire. 
Iris, thanks to the stupid, senseless regulations of the arbitrary 
red-tapeists, was now able to give him up with the most noble 
and self-sacrificing grace, and accordingly she left off calling her- 
self Vandeleur, and preceded him home. On the way, “the long 
arm of coincidence” gathered her to the bedside of Beatrice, 
whose brother had died and left her alone in India. Iris saved 
her life, and became her bosom friend. They returned to Eng- 
land, and Vere met again with Beatrice, and married her, Iris 
“ layin’ low and sayin’ nuffin” to the young lady, for the love 
she bore them both. But on the evening of the wedding Vere 
confessed all to his wife, and she tore off her wedding-ring, and 
said “ Leave me, leave me,” which he did, and she swallowed her 
bedroom-tumblerful of cold water and laudanum, and fell down 
dead on the floor. 

A storm—a comfortable manor-house—a rich man suddenly 
dying—two orphan daughters, respectively beautiful and very 
good and good and very beautiful—no evidence that their parents 
were married—advent of a worldly kinswoman with a family— 
the orphans packed off to a small German town—the worldly 
kinswoman’s virtuous son fortuitously encountering them, and 
dearly loving the better and less beautiful—discovery in a secret 
drawer of the missing marriage certificate—ejection of the 
worldly kinswoman by the elder orphan, who, however, marries 
the virtuous son. This is the plot of By Right of Succession, and 
it might well take a prize in a competition for the most common- 
place plot for a three-volume novel that could be devised. This 
alone would not, however, prevent it from being a very excellent 
and amusing story, but it does not make it so, nor does anything 
else. There are, of course, several minor characters not men- 
tioned in the above synopsis, and suitable adventures befall 
them, including a reasonable number of engagements, a fair pro- 
portion of which culminate in matrimony, The various person- 
ages are by no means especially attractive, and the same may be 
said of the language in which their story is told. 

The Crime of Maunsell Grange is about an exceedingly dreary 
household, and is an exceedingly dreary story. Eight of the most 
terrible prigs that ever lived constitute the dramatis persone. 
Whether Christopher Charlton, a venerable imbecile, or Siréne, 
his drunken wife, or Azrael, his pale daughter bya previous wife, 
or Félicie, his dark-eyed daughter by Siréne, or Rebecca, his 
maiden sister, or Hébert, his atrociously villanous French 
steward, or Geikie, his absolutely intolerable Scotch gardener, or 
Aylward, his neighbour, who does not appear to have had any 
Christian name, was the most depressing companion, it would be 
hard to say. We should generally be inclined to award the palm 
to the one we read about last; but on the whole we are disposed 
to think that the two daughters equally deserve the first place. 
Before the end of the story is reached the old gentleman murders 
Hébert, and dies of the exerticn. Siréne sets the house on 
fire while drunk, and is burnt to death. Azrael marries a 
parson called Syme. Rebecca and Geikie withdraw to different 
parts of the Ewigkeit, and Félicie and Aylward consolidate their 
dreariness by marriage. Before this the author has missed a 
good opportunity of hanging Aylward for the murder of Hébert. 
He was tried, for fifty-six mortal pages, before the usual judge, 
who seems to have come from Ramsgate, and knows no more of 
“ malice aforethought ” than of the law of evidence ; but the jury 
brought it in manslaughter. The first conversation in the book 
will give an example of its long-windedness. Aylward found 
Azrael lost in a bog and a fog, and showed her the way out. 
Then he said, “ You were lost on the moss?” She drank from 
his flask, and then said, “Thanks! I can speak now; but I 
couldn't have done so then without crying, and that I was deter- 
mined not to do; so you must excuse my silence, Yes! I was 
lost on the moss, and have been wandering about in a circle ever 
since the mist rose. I knew whereabouts I was, but got off the 
path among the bog-holes. My cry was a cry of despair, for I 
felt my strength failing me, and shouted as a last resource, 
although with little hope of being heard. You cannot think how 
relieved I was when you answered me.” 

Vera Grace was a spinster of the middle class with whom 
Sylvia Grant made friends at a “ University Extension Meeting.” 
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‘She came to stay with Sylvia's parents, and explained that, 
though she was passionately in love with one Maitland, she was 
‘temporarily in love with several other men whenever they 
touched her, and particularly Captain Dalton. This led to a 
certain amount of trouble, first and last; but ultimately Mait- 
Jand died on his way home from the Cape, and Vera was very 
sorry, and behaved as if she bad been his widow, and after that 


- she became famous as the author of a novel, and married a soldier 


younger than herself, for whom she did not care, in order to 
‘escape from the mesmeric influence of Captain Dalton, of whom 
she had a low opinion. Sylvia married a don, whom she admired 
immensely. The story is called Dust and Laurels, The young 
soldier seems to have been the dust. 


MR. THOMPSON ON PALZOGRAPHY.* 


bbe 0 is one fault to be found with Mr. E. M. Thompson’s 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleography. It is so clearly 
written, so well arranged, and covers so much ground, that after 
mastering it the reader who was previously ignorant of the whole 
science may be inclined to set himself up as proficient. We are 
warned, it is true, that skill comes only by long and careful 
‘training ; and if we tried, on the strength of the knowledge picked 
up from Mr. Thompson, to date and localize an unidentified codex, 
rwe should at once be convinced how much more remained to be 
learned before we could practise the art. But we may fairly claim, 
when we have closed this volume, that we have been able, thanks 
partly to the lavish scale on which specimens of ancient writing 
have been reproduced as illustrations of the text, to follow with- 
-out serious difficulty the line of thought and argument pursued 
by the writer. “Our conclusions,” he says in the preface, “as to 
the course of development of the handwriting of former ages are 
based on our knowledge and experience of the development of 
modern forms of writing.” Childrén at school learning from the 


- same copy all write hands something like one another, but each 


as he grows older develops a style of his own more and more 
diverging from the original model, but never quite free from its 
influence. In this way we get certain general characteristics 
which can be referred to their particular school and period, and 
which in turn modify the writing of the next generation. Simi- 
darly, we can distinguish hands of various countries and different 
<enturies—but the power of discerning is only exercised by the 
4rained eye :— 

‘ Any one will readily distinguish the handwritings of indi- 
viduals of his own time, and will recognize his friend's writing 
at a glance as easily as he recognizes his face; he has more 
difficulty in discriminating between the individual hand- 
writings of a foreign country. Set before him specimens of 
the writing of the last century, and he will confuse the hands 
of different persons. Take him still further, and he will pro- 
nounce the writing of a whole school to be writing of one 
man ; and he will see no difference between the hands, for 
‘instance, of an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a Fleming. 
Still further back, the writing of one century is to him the 
same as the writing of another, and he may fail to name the 
locality where a MS. was written by the breadth of a whole 
continent.’ 


Mr. Thompson begins, as in such a work he should, at the 
beginning, and traces the alphabet now in use to the hieratic 
writing of Egypt, about 2500 3.c.—directly from the Roman, 
this from a local form of Greek, and so backwards to the 
Phoenician and Egyptian. But he rejects, of course, the theory 
-of a Cadmean alphabet, of one uniform type for all Greece, since 
the communication between the two civilizations did not occur at 
-one single place only, but at several points of contact, whence the 
knowledge obtained was “locally diffused among neighbouring 
-cities and their colonies.” In the earliest Greek inscriptions we 
are reminded that the writing was in Semitic fashion from right 
to left ; this was subsequently superseded by the boustrophedon 
style, which was commonly used in the sixth century before 
‘Christ, until the practice which has since prevailed became 
universal. The chapters which by many readers will be found 
most interesting, because they are least technical, relate to the 
~various kinds of writing materials and implements. It is known, 
-of course, that the leaves of palm-trees are employed in the East 
to serve as paper, and their enduring character is proved by the 
fact that manuscripts of this substance have been recently 
discovered in Nepaul which are many hundred years old. 
it was also used by the Greeks, as appears from the words 


* Handbook of Greek and Latin Palwography. By Edward Maunde 
DC.L., LL.D., F.S.A.; Hon. Fellow of University Coll. 
-Ox 3 ey of the Institute of France ; and Principal Librarian 
-of the British Museum. The International Scientific Series. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 


and éxpvddopopia, and by Pliny’s remark, antea 
non fuisse chartarum usum; in palmarum foliis primo 
scriptitatum, deinde quarundarum arborum libris. Another 
statement by the same authority is worth quotation. In a 
general way papyrus, which had become the common material 
at Rome under the Empire, was sufficiently plentiful. But 
now and then the stock ran short ; factum jam Tiberio principe 
inopia charte ut e senatu darentur arbitri dispensande; alias 
vita in tumultu erat. We can hardly imagine an insurrection 
in the East End of London, even if the halfpenny evening pape rs 
did not appear with their sporting tips and all the winners. The 
plant itself, Mr. Thompson concludes, did not grow in Italy, in 
spite of Strabo’s assertion that it was found in the Etrurian lakes ; 
but the article was manufactured in Rome, or, as some antiquaries 
hold, was only re-manufactured. “The more brittle condition,” we 
are told, of the Latin papyri, as compared with the Greek ones, 
found at Herculaneum, has been attributed to the detrimental 
effect of this re-manufacture. It is said that vellum was brought 
into fashion by the artificial scarcity of papyrus. Eumenes IL, 
of Pergamum, wished to make his library a rival to that of the 
Ptolemies, but was thwarted by an order forbidding any expor- 
tation of the necessary material. Eumenes, therefore, had to fall 
back on dressed skins, and thus, tradition says, arose the systematic 
manufacture of vellum. It did not come into early vogue in 
Rome. It was not commonly used in the time of the earlier 
Emperors, though its value was fully appreciated by literary men 
long before. Its advantages were that it could be made into book 
form, could be re-written, and could be used on both sides. But 
it was from the Christian Church that it obtained its greatest 
recognition, and thus finally displaced papyrus. The latter had 
been the principal medium of pagan thought, the former was to 
perpetuate the literature of a new religion. 


Paper-making is one of the many arts that were known to 
the Chinese “in the most remote times,” and was introduced 
to Europe by the Moors in Spain and the Arabs in Sicily. An 
extensive manufacture was carried on in Italy early in the 
thirteenth century, and it is believed thut the English, who had 
originally depended for their supply upon Genoa and Bordeaux, 
contrived in a rough way to make some paper for themselves in 
the next century; but it was two hundred years later before the 
first mill in this country was established at Hertford. Mr. 
Thompson reminds us that a thorough knowledge of the different 
kinds of paper and the water-marks which they bear may be ex- 
tremely valuable in assigning the date of a MS. Paper was stout, 
for instance, in the fourteenth century, and made in frames of 
thick wires which left definite impressions behind them. In the 
next century it became finer. The history of water-marks begins 
with 1293, first with simple and distinct shapes, becoming after- 
wards finer, more elaborate, and branching out into an endless 
number of varieties. The convenient practice of using the name 
of the maker began in the fourteenth century, but was soon 
dropped, and not revived till the middle of the sixteenth. And it 
is comparatively modern to insert the date and place of manu- 
facture. 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Thompson's lucid account of 
the development of the primitive roll into the modern book, and 
to the brief but, for this purpose, sufficient history of signs and 
punctuation. What he tells us about stichometry may be less 
generally familiar. The origin of the paragraph was, it appears, 
commercial. “By counting the number of lines the payment 
of the scribe could be exactly calculated and the market-price of 
MSS. arranged.” In poetry the unit would, of course, be the 
verse, but in prose it was necessary to make an artificial one. 
This has been reckoned at a standard line of fifteen or sixteen 
syllables, or thirty-four to thirty-eight letters, equivalent to an 
average Homeric line (éros or orixos). Theopompus said of him- 
self that he had written 20,000 éry in rhetorical speeches, 
and 150,000 in historical books—using terms, Mr. Thompson 
says, which he takes to be clearly intelligible, and show- 
ing that the system to which they relate must then—in 
the fourth century—have been well established. This is what 
is known as “total stichometry.” But “partial stichometry” 
consists of numbering lines or verses at convenient intervals, 
which answered the same purpose as the modern system of 
numbering verses in the Bible, or lines in a play or poem. 
In the Bankes Homer, for instance, the verses are reckoned 
in the margin by hundreds. The term oriyor was afterwards 
applied to the short periods introduced to facilitate reading, a 
method of division which was applied at an early date to the 
orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, as St. Jerome shows in the 
following passage, quoted by Mr. Thompson :—“‘ Nemo cum Pro- 
phetas versibus viderit esse descriptos metro eos wstimet apud 
Hebreos ligari et aliquid simile habere de Psa!mis vel operibus 
Salomonis ; sed quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri, ut per 
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cola scribuntur et commata, qui utique prosa et non versibus 
conscrij serunt, nos quoque, utilitati legentium providentes, inter- 
pretationem novo scribendi genere distinximus.” 

The account of abbreviations and contractions used by the 
scribes of different ages is too elaborate for us to attempt a sum- 
mary of it. Its main value is for the reference of those who are 
making a practical study of paleography. We have dealt up to this 
point mainly with what may, perhaps, be regarded as the introduc- 
tory part of Mr. Thompson’s work, because when he settles down 
to real business it becomes impossible to give an adequate idea 
of his chapters without reproducing the illustrations which make 
them intelligible. But every technical term, simple or more 
tecondite, is explained in its place, and no difficulty left that 
could possibly be removed. Mr. Thompson insists, by the way, 
that however remote is the date of the Greek documents in- 
vestigated by palwography, the impression produced is that all 
sorts and conditions of men wrote then as fluently as we do 
now. While the professional scribe was elaborating his fine 
text, the ordinary man of business could jot down his rough 
memoranda :— 

‘If we find [he says} these evidences ef a widespread know- 
ledge of Greek writing so far back as the third century B.c., and 
writing, too, of a kind which bears on its face the stamp of 
matured development, the question naturally arises to what 
remote period are we to assign the first stage of Greek 
writing, not in a primitive condition, but so far developed as 
to be a practical means of intercourse.’ 


No sooner was an alphabet adopted, he argues, than the keen- 
witted Greek trader must have learnt from the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians to express himself in writing. The mercenaries who 
cut inscriptions so skilfully on the statue of Abu Simbel about 
600 8 c. must have been able to use their pens fluently. 

Mr. Thompson is, if anything, somewhat too brief when he 
touches on the various “ finds” of Greek codices. The most im- 
portant of the recent discoveries is, of course, that made by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in the village of Gurob. The cartonnage coffins 
‘were composed of papyri pasted together, and by careful separa- 
tion we have obtained a number of MSS. of the third century, 
the most ancient extant specimens of Greek writing. Even more 
interesting are the fragments of Plato's Phedo and the lost 
Anttope of Euripides—“ happily gleaned from the Gurob mummy- 
cases.” The sudden reappearance of Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athens in 1890, after an oblivion of more than 1,000 years, 
written on the back of an account-roll of a farm-bailiff in Hermo- 
polis (4.p. 78-79) shows, Mr. Thompson thinks, that the more 
systematic exploration now conducted in Egypt may lead to still 
greater and more startling results. It was, by the way, one of 
the meritorious acts of George 1V., when Prince of Wales, that 
he undertook the expense of unrolling and copying certain papyri 
4n 1800, but the work was interrupted by the French invasion a 
few years later. 

English and Irish scholars will turn with special interest to 
the account, towards the end of Mr. Thompson's work, of the 
growth of their national schools of handwriting. No school 
developed, we are told, “the purely ornamental side of calli- 
graphy so thoroughly and rapidly” as the Irish one. The finest 
MS. of the style is the “ Book of Kells,” now at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and it was to this work, perhaps, that Giraldus 
Cambrensis paid the following notable compliment :— 

‘Sin autem ad perspicacius intuendum oculorum aciem 
invitaveris et longe penitius ad artis arcana transpenetraveris, 
tam delicatas et subtiles, tam arctas et artitas, tam nodatas et 
vinculatim colligatas, tamque recentibus adhuc coloribus 
illustratas notare poteris intricaturas, ut vere hec omnia 
potius angelica quam humana diligentia jam asseveraveris 
esse composita. Hec equidem quanto frequentius et 
diligentius intueor, semper quasi novis abstupeo, semper 
magis ac magis admiranda conspicio.’ 

Such enthusiasm is enough to make us all palewographers! It 
was to Ireland that England was “ almost entirely indebted” for 
her own style, though the Roman school of missionaries were 
early at work. But it was “ essentially a foreign school,” and the 
styles it employed never became fullynaturalized. The round half- 
uncial English hand is exemplified in the “ Durham Book” in the 
British Museum (said to have been executed by Eadfrith, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, about 700), and, in a somewhat lighter style, in the 
fragmentary copy of the Gospels belonging to St. Augustine's 
Monastery, Canterbury. The round hand was, of course, chiefly 
used for books and charters, while the pointed hand, though also 
employed for books, was most frequent in documents, It began 
with “that breadth of form and elegance of shape” which were 
noticeable in the early stages of all bhandwritings. But their 
law of development is degeneration. Presently we find a tendency 
to lateral compression and fanciful variation. In the tenth 


century the native hand is largely influenced by the French 
minuscule, and to a certain extent displaced by it. With 
the next century the pointed hand begins to lose its cha- 
racter; the letters become more square, and the strokes above 
and below the line are lengthened. After the Norman 
Conquest the English minuscule ceased to be an official hand, 
and the history of later charters and legal documents “is 
the history of the law-hand.” The native writing was retained 
in books composed in the native tongue; but even here it 
gradually faded away, until the memory of it only survives in 
“the paradoxical employment” of the letter y in writing the 
definite article the. We regret that we cannot follow Mr. 
Thompson further in a book which, forbidding as it looks at first 
sight, will be found intensely attractive to those who face it in 
a resolute spirit. The index is admirably arranged, and a useful 
list is given of the principal paleographical works to which the 
author has found occasion to refer. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


ape scholarly qualities of the verse in Musa Consolatrix— 
among which must be noted a delicate feeling for form and 
a sense of finish that appeals to the critical ear—command our 
approbation, though unlikely, perhaps, to charm the small and 
retiring remnant of the great reading public that still delights in 
poetry. Good workmanship is worthy to be praised. Mr. Sayle’s 
carefully wrought lyrics show that he possesses an executive 
talent of no mean order. Let us own with Mr. Sayle that 

Songs were sung in the young Earth’s prime: 

Now they are only strings for rhyme. 
Even so, his songs are deftly strung, and, if somewhat lacking in 
the primal characteristics of inspiration, they are animated by the 
undying spirit of old romance, or by the sentiment of the courtly 
age of poetry, when a recondite diction and the conceits of fancy 
which Dr. Johnson thought “metaphysical” were the marks of 
the poet. And in both kinds of verse, into which Mr. Sayle’s 
lyrics may roughly be said to fall, there is generally to be observed 
an executive skill that denotes the writer’s devotion to form. 
We are minded, indeed, of what he has written in an Epilogue 
(p. 103) :— 

Labour of night that was labour of leisure, 

Caught in a trance at the ivory keys; 
Labour of love that was labour of pleasure 
And labour to please. 


The result, in effect, is certainly not laborious, and decidedly 
pleasing. As examples of the one class of Mr. Sayle’s poems, we 
would cite the sonnet, “ John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset ”— 
a meditation in Wimborne Minster—and the other sonnets, in 
the set of “ Portraits,” on Marguerite of Angouléme and Richard 
Barnfield, all of which are felicitous in style and concentrated in 
treatment, as sonnets should be. The verses, “On a Coverlet,” 
addressed to Mr. H. P. Horne; the quatrain, “ At a Banquet,” 
and “A Coat of Arms” we would select as specimens of the 
other class we have designated. The last poem is a quaint ex- 
ample of poetic blazoning, if somewhat unflattering :— 

Were I a herald I would trick your arms, 


Ronald, by all the ne of rules, 
So that mankind might know your various charms ; 


A heart of argent in a field of gules. 


And lest, perchance, by any single one 
Tho blazoning should not be understood, 
Read it, I pray: a heart of simple stone, 
And weltering in all your lovers’ blood. 

A great many persons were, or affected to be, shocked at Mr, 
Traill’s list of minor poets. They fancied there was something 
portentous in its length, though it fell short of the minor poets of 
Byron's day, or the more generous age of Elizabeth. But none 
of these people has expressed any surprise or sarcasm with regard 
to the superfluity of minor novelists, let us say, whose number 


* Musa Consolatriz. By Charles Sayle. London: David Nutt. 1893. 

Phage and other Poems. By James Rhoades. London: Longmans & 
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Retrospect ; and other Poems. By Madame James Darmesteter. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1893. 

Basil, the Iconoclast. By Mrs. Frederick Prideaux. London: David 
Nutt. 1853. 

Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. London: Mathews & 
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Verses by the Way. By J. D. Hosken. London: Methuen & Co. 
1893. 
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must be, at the lowest estimate, something like ten times fifty or 
sixty. Mr. Rhoades, who is certainly not the least considerable 
of minor bards, appears to be touched by the indifference of the 
public to the work of poets. He expresses his soul in an address 
to a member of the callous public :— 


Time was when a poet was deemed rara avis ; 

Now they babble on bough like the merle or the mavis ; 
One or two in a lifetime was all very well, 

But who's to keep pace when some sixty break shell ? 
True, the painters outswarm you as twenty to one, 
Year by year, till their canvas would curtain the sur ; 
But that craves no thinking, yields something to show, 
Has an air so esthetic; so gaily we go 

To the great colour-crushes, and stare through our part, 
Winning cheap reputation as lovers of art. 


We fear it is not the number of the minor poets, we are sure 
it is not the quality of their verse, that is accountable for the de- 
plorable neglect of poetry. The times have changed since Byron’s 
days, when poetry was largely read and bought, and probably 
nothing has been more productive of change than the present 
development of cheap illustrated magazines and the popular 
“rage for pictured page.” People who will consume any 
number of novels annually would never think of opening a book 
of poems, such as Mr. Rhoades’s Teresa, which contains some 
admirable songs and sonnets. The sequence of songs (pp. 58-61), 
and the sonnets “Dresden,” “Hidden Grief,” “ Dawn,” and 
“Lonely Greatness,” are distinguished by much elegance of 
style. Many of the songs, indeed, are musical in flow, and full 
of the charm of unaffected emotional expression. Especially 
graceful are the delightful stanzas “ My Lady,” with the pretty 
conceit of the second of the stanzas we quote :— 


My lady is so fair and dear 
at all my heart to her is given; 
One word she whispered in my ear, 
And earth for me was changed to heaven. 


Her hair's dark hue may not be said 
But when she lifts her brow to mine 
Earth in so deep a dusk is laid 
That all the stars of love do shine. 


In his lyrical moods Mr. Rhoades reveals a finer poetic instinct 
than in his one-act tragedy Teresa, which in style and scope is 
somewhat too suggestive of a pastiche of early Elizabethan 
drama. The diction recalls that of Marlowe at times, but it is 
the Marlowe of Tamerlane, not of Faustus. The speech of 
Bianca (p. 22) is strangely inappropriate to her character in its 
fantastic excess of hyperbole. 

In her slim volume, put forth in the pretty form of the 
“Cameo” series, Mme. Darmesteter proves once more by some 
extremely dainty lyrics and ballads of high romance how rich is 
her endowment in the accomplishment of verse. In the setting of 
old legends, monkish or knightly, in the ballads of “The Death 
of the Count of Armaniac,” “Sir Eldric,” and “The Three 
Kings”—to cite three notable examples—Mme. Darmesteter’s 
skill in this respect is reinforced by an imaginative conception of 
the theme that is remarkably impressive. Her treatment of the 
picturesque element in such subjects as the journey of the Magi, 
and the striking little poem, “The Slumber of King Solomon,” 
is eminently artistic. The sonnet in which the strange word 
“blooth” oceurs— 


Even as ® garden full of branch and blooth— 


affects us as some magic may, whose source we cannot define, 
and has a noble ending in the beautiful and imposing aspiration 
of the last three verses. But this little book contains some of 
the most exquisite and, let us add, least self-conscious lyrics that 
the writer has produced. “Retrospect” is a delightful little 
poem, set to a haunting measure that “beats and trembles in 
the heart,” as Shelley has it. And with this we would class 
“The Barrier,” a poem on a dream, a dream that many have 
dreamed, which only a poet, however, could express with such 
full-hearted and simple pathos, 


Basil the Iconoclast is a drama of modern Russia, the hero of 
which is a Tolstoist of the purest faith, who practises his imprac- 
ticable creed with the fearless constancy of enthusiasm. Basil, 
though a peasant, is a poet and a seer. It must be owned that 
euch a character falls not within the range of any kind of literary 
upholder of realism. His speech is not that of the typical 
peasant. He is, in fact, but the mouthpiece of the great novelist 
and reformer with whose doctrines and example we have inevit- 
ably associated him. But he is drawn with considerable skill by 
the author, and like the revolutionary nobleman, Arcadius, with 


whom he is contrasted, he is a vital and significant figure in the 
drama. The isolation of the amiable and pure-minded Ivan 
among his homely folk and their dull and servile neighbours is 
presented in several scenes with powerful effect. Even Arcadius 
fails altogether in sympathy. His way of reform is the red way 
of revolution. From the point of view of the stage, Mrs. 
Prideaux’s drama is by no means so successful as it is when 
judged from the standpoint of literature. The action of the play 
is clogged, at times,-by irrelevant, or somewhat excrescent, 
scenes. Possibly Mrs. Prideaux had no thought of the theatre in 
writing it; though all dramas, we consider, should be actable: 
The book, in fact, is suggestive of a story that has been drama- 
tized, and would have lost nothing of its strength and interest 
had it taken a narrative form. 

Mr. Davidson's Fleet Street Eclogues have much brightness of 
invention. The shepherds of Fleet Street are journalists— 
doleful, century-end men, for the most part—who collogue and 
discourse of many things, such as the oppressions done under the 
sun of journalism, and the distant joys of country life, of which 
one of their number, Basil, is an apt and fervid singer. The 
mingling of Basil’s bucolic couplets with the strenuous plaints of 
Menzies, and the diverse sentiments of the rest, is productive of 
an agreeable piquancy. From New Year's Day to Christmas this 
journalists’ calendar extends, and in four eclogues that bring us 
to the festival of St. Swithin Mr. Davidson’s adaptation of the 
poetic form is decidedly happy. In these, indeed, the Spenserian 
model is suggested with a whimsical incongruousness which is in 
itself a poetic achievement of high distinction. The interchange 
of sentiments throughout these clever poems is admirably true 
to the poetic style of the eclogue, while each of the interlocutors 
is presented in perfect accord with the age, and is faithful to the 
type represented. In the last three poems there are interpola- 
tions that strike us as alien to the delightful conjunction of the 
old traditional form of the eclogue and of the latter-day senti- 
ments of the speakers. The dream of Basil, in “ Michaelmas,” is 
somewhat jarring to us, and the ballad of Menzies, in the 
“ Christmas Eve,” is not in tune with the artistic propriety that 
marks the other eclogues. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch, in his well-meant but by no means judicious 
introduction to Mr. Hosken’s Verses by the Way, after some 
twenty pages of perfectly gratuitous observations, remarks, 
“Still, we who admire Mr. Hosken desire to lay little stress on 
the ‘Postman-poet’ plea.” But why should the plea be urged 
at all? Everything that could decently be made of the plea was 
made, by advertisement, on the appearance of Mr. Hosken’s 
previous book of verse. Mr. Quiller-Couch is, however, garru- 
lously insistent, possibly because he can find no text for his com- 
mendation in the verses of Mr. Hosken. When he ventures into 
criticism he is distinctly unfortunate. For example, he cites the 
following verses from the present volume as “a gush of pure 
melody that Shelley would not have disdained” :— 


There’s a stillness in the stars, 
And a sleep upon the earth, 
And the day with all its jars 
Is a dead jest void of mirth. 
And my heart is breaking, sweet, 
With the memory of that hour, 
When our happiness complete 
Sprang and blossomed like a flower. 


It is simply incredible that any person with an ear should 
discover in this ordinary piece of “ sing-song”—in the intolerable 
fourth verse, in the banality of “ When our happiness complete” 
—anything suggestive of the Shelleyan music. When Mr. 
Quiller-Couch becomes expansive on the subject of the poet’s 
. ian” brows, and so forth, he is not quite fair to other 
minor bards less blessed in these gifts, and especially unfair to 
the other twenty, or so, of Cornish poets. Are they not postmen 
too, some six or seven of them? In his remarks on Mr. Hosken’s 
sonnets he does not distinguish between the Shakspearian spirit 
and the Shakspearian diction, Any nimble intelligence, with 
Mr. Hosken’s aptitude in verse-making, could ape the diction of 
the sonnets of Shakspeare. Everybody will admit that Mr. 
Hosken’s success in this matter is remarkable. We may con- 
cede to Mr. Quiller-Couch that in the following verses Mr. 
Hosken has caught “ Shakspeare’s very note ” :— 

O that this calculating soul would cease 

To forecast accidents, time’s limping errors, 

And take the present with the present’s peace, 

Instead of filling life’s poor day with terrors! 
Now if this sonnet were compact of this brave and energetic 
style, and fell not away from so imposing an opening, it would 
be, unquestionably, a fine sonnet. Unhappily, it proves to be 
as un-Shakspearian as a poem could be, when examined as 6 
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whole, apart from Mr. Quiller-Couch’s glowing comments and 
quotation, as the concluding verses will show :— 

There is no certainty in i 

We show our wisdom when we onward 

For still th’ anticipation of the strife 

Is than the strife more dreadful, and has been ; 
The shades of fears far off are soonest seen. 

The truth is, we can discern nothing in the volume that would 
lead us to alter our judgment of Mr. Hosken’s work as pro- 
claimed in his previous book. His poetic inspiration is purely 
literary. His poems are singularly deficient in passion and 
imagination—there is scarcely a trace of either in this book 
before us. He never succeeds in setting our pulses beating, or in 
exalting our spirit, by those magical touches of felicitous phrase, 
or musical cadence, or imaginative divination, which are the 
signs and portents of the poet’s nature. What he may yet 
achieve we do not undertake to forecast. He has abundant 
talent and a goodly measure of the literary faculty; and he 

Miss Augusta de Gruchy’s tasteful little volume of verse, 
Under the Hawthorn, comprises some melodious poems, distin- 
guished by the attractive qualities of grace and refinement and a 
purity of style that is as refreshing as a limpid stream in the heat 
of summer’s noon, Sentiments that are natural to the common 
lot of all find in the singer's admirably clear and unstrained 
singing a lyrica] expression that is both tuneful and ingenuous. 
The charm of these poems lies in their naturalness—which is, 
indeed, an admirable quality in song. In “The Season,” and 
“By the Brook,’ and “The Old Garden,” the scene and its 
poetic circumstances are suggested with moving pathos, and with 
not an extraneous touch in the picture. 

In divers tones the Verses of Miss Dora Sigerson are sung— 
most of the poems in this little book are truly singable—and 
show a greater variety of mood than is usually to be found in 
verse by ladies. “ Little White Rose,” with its charming Irish 
refrain, is an extremely graceful song, and, like some others in 
the book, ought to move our musical composers to the emulative 
work of setting it. The Irish element in Miss Sigerson’s book 
is conspicuous, especially in the more stirring of the lyrics, which 
are notable for spirit and ardour that are eminently Irish. Such 
are “Lady Kathleen” and “ The Flight of the Wild Geese "—a 
poem that charms us by its “eerie” quality—and the pretty 
poem of “The Changeling,” and the delightful song of “The 
Fairies "—a bewitching lyric of fantasy. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND.* 


has often been observed here—and, no doubt, oftener else- 

where—that there is hardly any gap in the literature of 
knowledge which so glaringly calls for filling up as the gap over 
which is written “ History of Ireland.” It is not too much to 
say that at present there is no such thing. The longer histories 
are obsolete, incomplete, and altogether insufficient; of the 
shorter recent ones little good can be said, with the exception of 
Dr. Richey’s admirable fragment. There is more merit in some 
of the works dealing with separate periods and episodes; but 
books of this kind, however valuable to the historian himself and, 
in a fashion, to the student of history, are of far less value to the 
general reader who is unfurnished with knowledge of the whole. 
Add that over all, great and small, general and partial, old and 
new, reigns the influence either of an excessive partiality or of 
something which, according to our view, is worse, a laborious 
attempt to be unnaturally impartial, with its invariable result of 
falling into the colourless, the uninteresting, the jejune. 

We can, before saying anything else about his book, give Dr. 
Joyce, for this first of two volumes, in which it appears he is 
going to deal with the whole subject, the high praise of having 
come short of his forerunners (Dr. Richey always excepted) in 
hardly any particular, and of having made very great advances 
upon almost all of them in many, If he completes his second 
and more difficult volume—for the present stops, like Dr, 
Richey’s, at the Flight of the Earlse—as he has completed his 
first and less difficult, but more laborious, we shall have what 
we never have had yet—a complete history of Ireland, fairly 
voluminous, but kept within reasonable limits, based upon direct 
acquaintance with all the original authorities, written with 
scrupulous fairness of intention throughout, and yet animated by 
sufficient partisanship to give spirit and interest to statements— 
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written, too, if not with consummate or remarkable, yet with fair 
average, literary skill, and arranged in such a fashion that the 
sequence and interdependence of events are kept fully before the 
reader’s eye. 

This is high praise, and we can even add to it. The most in- 
teresting, perhaps, and certainly the least contentious—or most 
amicably contentious—part of Irish history concerns the very 
curious social and intellectual condition of the native Irish before 
the conquest. We do not know that there is anything quite like 
this in any other history, though analogies present themselves in 
the famous defunct civilizations of North and South America and 
elsewhere. The point of similarity lies, of course, in the strange 
jumble of the backward and the forward, of savagery and cultiva- 
tion, which Irish Ireland shows. At a time when the greater part 
of Europe was utterly incult and barbarous, Ireland had beyond 
all doubt very considerable learning in the ancient tongues, an 
elaborate and abundant vernacular literature, great skill in some 
of the arts, a system of law which was ingeniously arranged and 
by no means contemptible, a remarkably advanced scheme of 
ecclesiastical and educational establishments. And yet the Irish 
were fonciérement savages. They never could get, they never 
have to this day got, into their heads that reverence for the 
policeman, that willingness to resign a general paradise of private 
head-punching which is, perhaps, the distinguishing point between 
savagery and civilization, and has been felt to be such by races so 
different as ancient Greeks and modern Englishmen. Their learning 
and their wit, like those of Slavs to-day, were somehow artificially 
superinduced in part, and in part essentially barbaric. They showed 
another sign of savagery in the absence of any tendency to town life 
andin their propensity to keep their dwellings in the fashion of one 
large room. Civilized as opposed to savage man tends to keep 
his rooms apart and his houses together. 

Of all this strange civilization, or pseudo-civilization, Dr. 
Joyce (who would not, we suspect, at all agree with these gene- 
ral views of ours) has long been known to be a past master. 
And, though he speaks modestly of the account of it, which fills 
his first hundred and twenty pages and occupies no small part of 
some eighty more, we do not think we have ever seen, succinctly 
and currently put, such a distinct, detailed, and yet deftly arranged 
conspectus of the matter. Now this matter is of very great 
interest in itself, and it is well known had s vast influence on 
the subsequent course of the history proper. For it was the con- 
fronting of this “wild civility” of the Irish with au entirely 
different civilization actually more backward than theirs in some 
points, but with possibilities of development which they lacked, 
and developing itself both previously and actually in a totally 
different way from theirs which, more than anything else, was the 

It is the insufficient and involuntarily capricious recognition of 
this fact which constitutes the weakness of Dr. Joyce's book 
regarded as a critical History of Ireland. He is evidently « 
strong Nationalist, and he does not conceal his sympathies. But 
he is not only fair, he is positively generous to the other 
side whenever he allows himself to see straight. On two 
different occasions he takes pains to point out that the early 
enactments which look so ugly nowadays respecting impunity to 
Englishmen killing Irishmen, and so forth, were not in the least 
intended ‘as provocatives to general massacre, but were @ 
blundering sort of recognition of the facts. Even when he 
comes to perhaps the most trying passage for a Nationalist 
sympathizer in the whole history of Ireland—the “resolute 
governmént ” of Mountjoy and Carew, with its complete success 
—the sterling honest generosity of his character appears. He 
is horrified at the ruthlessness of both; he is deeply chagrined at 
the success of both. But he does them, on the whole, justice. 

He thinks, however, rather remarkably for a Nationalist, that 
the great misfortune, the cause of everything that followed was, 
that Henry II. did not conquer Ireland enough, and did not 
at once place the whole of it under English law. No doubt there 
is some truth in this from the abstract point of view; an 
Englishman or a foreigner might say it with a good deal of 
force. But how does it lie in Dr. Joyce’s mouth to say anything 
of the kind? and how does it lie in the mouth of any one to say it 
fairly? What means had King Henry, or any Plantagenet king, 
of conquering Ireland thoroughly except by the means to which 
Henry actually resorted, and to which Dr. Joyce vehemently 
objects, that of assigning the country in fiefs to his followers ? 
Supposing that Henry had had a standing army, a regular yearly 
revenue out of which he could have established a constabulary 
or gendarmerie, an Ireland full of roads, harbours, and so forth, 
which could be easily managed, he might have proceeded with 

the country as Germany proceeded with Alsace-Lorraine and 
England with Egypt. But he had none of these things, and the 
system he adopted was the only one he could adopt. 
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It broke down shockingly, no doubt ; and one main cause of 
its breaking down was the attraction of the wild Irish life; 
another, the constant difficulties of the clashing of Irish and 
English law. Something similar might be said some centuries 
later of the variance between Irish and English religion. Reserv- 
ing the latter point, on which Dr. Joyce, we fancy, is not quite 
unprejudiced, the historian upbraids Henry and his successors with 
their failure, with their deliberate refusal to unify the system of 
Trish and English law, &c. But elsewhere we find Dr. Joyce, 
like all historians of his colour, explicitly asserting that the 
attempt to anglicize the Irishry was the one thing foredoomed to 
failure and preliminary to every disaster. He tells us that Hugh 
O'Neill, centuries later, when the two peoples had not a little 
approximated in all matters except religion, knew that it was as 
much as his life was worth to attempt “ to carry out the reforms 
he had promised,” for his people would have risen to a man 
against the introduction of English customs. Does Dr. Joyce 
really mean to say that in the twelfth century, against an Ireland 
almost intact in power, and in the full vigour of its institutions, 
it would have been possible to abolish the Brehon law, introduce 
the feudal arrangements of England, and so forth ? 

We have neither room, nor is it necessary, to go through the 
single instances in which this general fallacy shows itself. Dr. 
Joyce knows, and again and again says, that the ineradicable curse 
of his country was the spirit which set every man’s hand against 
every man. He knows (though he admits it rather less ex- 
plicitly) that as soon as England became a regular and active 
member of the European body politic, Ireland was far too 
dangerous a place of arms against herself for her to neglect or 
leave in a state of mostly anarchic independence. He, as we 
have seen, admits the anarchy, and what is more, in the very face 
of his occasional assertions that Ireland would have been good 
man to good lord if the English sovereigns had enforced their 
powers more thoroughly and more wisely, he makes other admis- 
sions which show that he is well aware of the contrary. He 
evades or ignores, as historians of his kidney always do evade or 
ignore, the fatal argument drawn from the turbulence and the lack 
of civilized statesmanship shown not merely by the Irish chiefs, 
but as much or even more by the English settlers, as they became 
after each successive wave more or less Hibernicized. And 
though, as a generous and sensible man, he does not exaggerate 
the old cuckoo cry about the atrocities of English rule, he, like 
others, utterly declines to take into consideration the simple fact 
that no man is anything but a man of histime. The early English 
conquerors did not do uglier things in Ireland than Wallace not 
long afterwards did in England; there is, as Dr. Joyce himself 
admits, no more hideous passage even in Irish history than the 
doings of the deliverer Edward Bruce. Tiptoft of Worcester 
butchered in England as well as in Ireland: and if the hapless 
peasants of Connaught and Munster fared horribly at the hands 
of Bingham and Carew on the very verge of the seventeenth 
century, we do not think they would have found their lot much 
bettered in the religious wars of France or Germany. We are 
afraid there is no doubt, and we are not a little ashamed that 
there is no doubt, that Elizabeth's men winked at, if they did not 
deliberately procure, attempts to poison troublesome Irish chiefs. 
But how many Renaissance politicians would have done other- 
wise P 

All this Dr. Joyce will not see, or, as we rather believe, he half 
sees it and half does not. But he bas let his prejudices of this 
kind mislead him in his relation of fact to an astonishingly 
small extent, and that relation of fact is, on the whole, for com- 
bination of fulness and handiness the best we know. We shall 
look forward with the utmost curiosity to see how he completes 
his task. 


OUT OF DOORS IN TSARLAND.* 


R. WHISHAW is neither traveller nor tourist. He seems 

to have been brought up in Russia, for he talks of catching 
trout there as a boy, and in his unpretending volume he confines 
himself to St. Petersburg and the surrounding districts. He sets 
us at ease in his preface on one important point when he dis- 
avows all intention of troubling us with politics. We hear 
nothing of the Anarchists or the Central Asian question; never- 
theless, there are sundry realistic sketches of life in the village 
communities and scenes in the streets of the capital. But Mr. 
Whishaw is a keen s , and his best chapters are de- 
voted to sport in the fields, the swamps, and the forests. 
He writes with a deal of sprightly humour, and some of the 
stories which illustrate Russian manners are extremely comical 


* Out of Doors in Tsarland: a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
in Russia. By Fred. J. Whisbaw. 
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and suggestive, as when an unfortunate village priest, trembling 
in every joint and groaning out the hymns of the Church, 
had officially to take the head of a procession which started 
for the recovery of a corpse from the clutches of a ferocious 
bear. Again, he is describing that servile obedience of Russian 
soldiers to the word of command which undoubtedly goes very 
far towards making them formidable combatants. When the ice 
on the Neva is breaking in the spring the banks are guarded like 
those of the Serpentine in the beginning of a frost, to prevent 
foolhardy individuals risking their lives. On one occasion ar 
intoxicated moujik was seen making his way by a series of mira- 
cles from ice floe to ice floe. By help of the special Providence of 
drunkards, at last he struggled on to the shore, to the amazement 
of the excited crowds. The sentinel presented his piece and or- 
dered the man to go back again. There was no passage that way, 
and his consigne was imperative. The mob did not interfere, 
and the moujik retraced his steps, with the still more miraculous 
luck of pulling through safely a second time. Drink, says Mr. 
Whishaw, is the curse of the country ; although assuredly muck 
excuse may be found in the monotony of lives and the atrocities 
of the climate. He declares that, if the peasant would keep 
decently sober, his lot would be relatively an enviable one. As 
it is, he not only drinks each kopeck he might save, but runs deep 
in debt to tradesmen and usurers. So it is that small properties 
are always changing hands, and that the peasants are virtually 
the serfs of the money-lenders. And the Church, so far from 
coming to the rescue, aids in aggravating the universal poverty. 
In the first place, the priests set a vile example; and in the next 
they insist on the strict observance of the endless religious 
festivals. The lazy moujik is too willing to obey; if he can get 
credit, he celebrates each saint’s day by a debauch ; and then he 
is bound to sleep off the consequences. Necessarily he cannot afford 
many luxuries. Weare taken into the interior of one of his hovels, 
of wood and mud, supplied with a “ fixture” in the shape of the 
huge stove on which the family sleep, but otherwise unfurnished. 
there is always the ikon or sacred image, and one or two hideous 
coloured engravings of patron saints or Imperial personages. For, 
in spite of all the efforts of the Anarchists, the peasant is stil) 
superstitiously loyal. Godly he may be, but he is far from 
cleanly. He never undresses and he never washes, except when 
he strips for the periodical bath; when, after being baked and 
steamed, he rolls in the snow with impunity. So, between drink, 
dirt, and hard commons he falls an easy victim to any epidemic 
that may chance to come his way. 


From the undrained villages reeking with all manner of 
impurities it is pleasant to get away to the breezy wood- 
lands. Mr. Whishaw was fortunate enough to shoot with 
English residents, who, having formed themselves into a club, 
had rented and preserved a large extent of country, and set 
up shooting lodges where they could find comfortable quar- 
ters. They had difficulty in breaking their keepers to our 
English ways, though the men were willing and keen, gifted 
with forest-lore and local experience, and ready to read “ signs” 
in the snow as any Red Indian. For the native gentleman is no- 
sportsman. No French Cockney is more of a pot-hunter; he 
glories in a successful family shot, and never dreams of giving any 
animal law. It is true there are cases where there is considerable 
excuse for him. For example, the capercailzie, like our wood 
pigeon, will cleverly in his rush make a screen of the pine boughs, 
and Mr. Whishaw learned by sad experience that the wolf wilb 
disappear as by enchantment if you do not knock him over when 
you can. Shooting black game, even as practised by the English, 
sounds very like poaching, and ungenerous advantage is taken of 
the amorous and chivalrous propensities of the pugnacious males. 
An ambush is formed near the favourite resorts of the birds, and 
they are potted through loopholes from under cover, with the 
first light of dawn. Though, as is well known, an old black- 
cock is the most difficult of birds to stalk in the autumn and in the 
open, he apparently has no knowledge of acoustics. If he sees. 
nothing, he will neither “locate” a sound nor take flight at 
it. We should sympathize with him more under that system of 
cold-blooded assassination did not Mr. Whishaw pronounce him 
an impostor and a swaggerer. He will go sparring up to his 
challenged rival with note of defiance and ruffled neck feathers, 
but has not the heart to strike. All we can say is that in that 
case the blackcock of Russia differs from his congeners in Bavaria 
and Tyrol, as described by Boner and Baillie Grohman, and 
from those we have seen ourself in the wilds of Badenoch 
and Lochaber. Very curious is the account of the eccentric 
habits of the capercai!zie and of the method pursued in approach-- 
ing him. Like the blackcock—and in the spring, too, when both 
ought to be spared—he indulges in the pastime of forest tourna- 
ments. But the capercailzie, like some of the old warlike Norman 
minstrels, seems to get drunk with the joyous prospect of battle. 
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From the topmost boughs of some lofty pine he breaks forth in a 
series of melodious solos. They come spasmodically. When the 
bird is not singing he is extremely wide awake ; when he resumes 
the chaunt he relapses into ecstatic unconsciousness. So the 
stalker, like our vanished commercial prosperity, advances by 
leaps and bounds in the intervals till he can cut short the strains 
with a charge of B.B. But, come by him how you will, the bird 
is a magnificent trophy, with his graceful bulk and splendid 
plumage. 

And in that uncivilized Empire of the Czar they are likewise 
so left to themselves as to go in for spring woodcock shooting. Well 
may Mr. Whishaw make apologies for welcoming these confiding 
migrants with fusillades when they are quietly casting about for 
suitable domestic residences. There, again, a knowledge of the 
bird’s amiable eccentricities is grossly abused. It appears that 
they have a queer custom of congregating and circling like bats 
at certain hours in particular clearings. So the shooter posts 
himself in a place where he is sure to intercept their periodical 
passage. A still more simple-minded visitor is the double or 
solitary snipe. Ignoring the fact of his offering a much greater 
mark, he will play hide and seek with a novice, like our own 
tiny jack-snipe. You flush him, you fire, and you miss, and 
he immediately drops again to give you a second chance. His 
arrival is expected about the middle of August, and all the Rus- 
sian sportsmen are cn the alert to receive him, There are fields 
which he specially favours, and should they chance to be in the 
neighbourhood of a town the cock has a lively time of it. Flying 
hither and thither, he will not go, even amid such yelping of curs 
and popping of guns as used to welcome the autumn flights of 
darks on the plain of St. Denis. When he does get a chance of 
fattening in peace, he takes every advantage of his opportunities, 
and becomes one of the most plump and delicious of game birds. 

There is an interesting account of tracking and “ringing” in 
snow. Keepers or village poachers are in regular communication 
‘with patrons in St. Petersburg. When big game is afoot, bears or 
elk, wolves or lynxes, they are followed up and marked down in 
‘their haunts or lairs. The ringing is expensive, although labour 
is cheap, for a great force of peasants must be enlisted to form a 
circle and hem in the game. The guns arrive post haste in 
eledges, and then the game is hustled towards the stations by the 
shouting beaters. 

Finally Mr. Whishaw has something to say about fishing, 
though he admits he is no great angler. He tells us of a won- 
‘derful river, apparently the most forellenreich in Europe, which 
flows through the imperial domain of Gatschina, though there 
‘the fishing is given over to keepers or poachers. Mr. Whishaw 
angled frequently in the lower waters which were leased to the 
English Club. All trout below a pound were to be thrown back. 
‘Yet a tolerable proficient in a fair day’s fishing would land be- 
‘tween fifty and eighty fish, rising from two up to five pounds. 
And in that piscine paradise, below a sawmill where the saw- 
dust seems to have choked or poisoned the trout, we hear of 
‘swarms or shoals of monster grayling, some of them scaling as 
much as four pounds. We need not say that we were greatly 
“excited as we read, so we are glad to know there are snakes in 
that Eden. For we doubt whether the trout, far less the gray- 
ling, would have tempted us to face the intolerable plague of 
‘the mosquitoes, which were always on the feed, whatever the fish 
might be. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION.* 


opaat flood of pamphlets on the everlasting currency ques- 
tion of which Sir David Barbour spoke in the Legislative 
Council of India is not destined to run for some time in a 
smaller volume. The three named at the head of this article are 
all contributions to it, and all interesting—though for different 
zeasons, and in different degrees. We mean no offence to Mr. 
Gibbs or Mr. Roger in saying that their pamphlets are of less 
walue than the Report of the Herschell Committee and the 
in the Imperial Legislative Council upon the intro- 

duction of the Indian Government's “ Coinage and Paper Currency 
Act.” All we mean is that the Report and the Proceedings give 
the reasons which have induced a great Government to propose, 
and a strong Committee to approve, a particular administrative 
measure of the utmost importance. Very much depends on the 
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success of that measure, and it is more interesting to see the 
grounds on which it has been taken fully set out than to read 
any amount of private speculation, however ingenious. 

The substance and the more important passages of the Com- 
mittee’s Report have already been published in the newspapers ; 
but extracts and analyses cannot adequately represent the full 
text. The reprint in pamphlet form at Allahabad is also the more 
useful because it includes Sir David Barbour’s speech in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council. This, by the way, gains from being 
taken with Mr. Courtney's minority Report. The ninety-three 
pages of which the pamphlet consists are packed full of matter. 
It will not be expected that we should now discuss the policy of 
the Indian Government. That is still on its trial, and will too 
obviously not be fully carried out without difficulties, and perhaps 
some degree of modification. But, apart from the Bill, the Report 
of the Committee and the speech of Sir David Barbour have a 
general value to all who take any interest in the currency question. 
The Committee surveyed the whole question so fully that their 
Report is really a treatise upon currency. One reflection, we 
think, the Report ought to suggest to all who read it—namely, 
the extreme unwisdom of making round assertions about a pro- 
blem of great obscurity and complexity. Nothing, to take one 
example, is more commonly asserted as self-evidently true than 
that the fall in the value of silver has stimulated the Indian ex- 
port trade. Yet the Committee gives good evidence to show that 
this is not the case to anything like the extent commonly taken for 
granted. Again, it has been generally believed, and most emphatically 
asserted, that vast quantities of uncoined silver are hoarded in 
India. Yet the Committee shows from authentic returns that by 
far the greater part of the silver imported into India passes 
through the Mint, or is kept in the banks as reserve for the paper 
currency. The figures are convincing:—“The absorption by 
India of silver for currency purposes since 1875 has averaged 
more than Rx 7,700,000.” During the same period the net 
imports of silver have amounted to Rx 8,328,344. It was only 
during the great famine that silver ornaments found their way 
to the Mint through the hands of the village money-lenders, 
The deduction surely is that these ornaments were either the 
last resource of people whose hoards were spent, or were sacri- 
ficed by people who preferred to part with their adornments 
rather than their noard. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the Report is the survey of the currency systems of other 
countries. From this it appears that efficient and practical 
currencies exist in the most out-of-the way and arbitrary forms. 
It is, however, a sad fact that none of them allow the free 
coinage of both gold and silver. Free coinage of gold, and 
a token silver coinage which is legal tender to any amount, 
is the rule. They are all, in fact, gold monometallists, includ- 
ing Java, which has no gold, except the very small reserve in 
Holland, 

Mr. H. H. Gibbs's Colloguy on Currency is a vigorous and 
interesting statement of the bimetallist faith, made in the old, 
and always tempting, form of conversation. The scene is 
Kennaquhair, the time after dinner, when “the knives and forks 


_have played their bimetallic parts,” and the magnum decanter 


is, we trust, travelling. steadily round with the sun—except 
when the perverse monometallist who has been effectually floored 
in argument consoles himself with a back-hander. The parties 
are Mr. Wm. Smail, M.P., Sir Wm. Harrop, M.P., monometal- 
lists; Mr. Charles White, who has an open mind, and Mr, H. 
Gilbertson, “the chronicler of this symposium,” bimetallist, and 


host. This is a pleasing form for the exposition of doctrines, 


which is not the less attractive to men of spirit because it is also 
incomparably the most difficult to manage. For a discussion on 
bimetallism it has undoubted advantages. Sir Wm. Harrop and 
Mr. Smail are bound to moderation of language with their host, 
and Mr, Gilbertson to courtesy towards his guests. So this great 
question is debated with temper. We are only now and then 
conscious of inner heat. Towards the fifth day of the debate the 
words lunatic, idiot, madman, begin to appear; but by that time 
Mr. Gilbertson has vanquished the monometallists, converted the 
open-minded Mr, White, and his words of contempt are directed 
at impenitent outsiders, chiefly at the “ newspaper man,” who is 
accustomed to these flowers of rhetoric. 

We may as well confess at once that Mr. Gilbertson has not 
converted us. But his share of the Colloguy on Currency, which 
is not absurdly large, contains a vigorous statement of his view, 
and will prove profitable reading to the ill-informed, but cock- 
sure, monometallist, who may be inclined to underrate the force 
of the considerations which have weighed with his opponent. 
Mr. Gilbertson has thought and read much on the subject, and 
if he has arrived at the conclusions he defends, that may be taken 
as establishing a presumption that bimetallism is not mere folly. 
The form which Mr. Gibbs has chosen for his demonstration is sub- 
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‘ject to one very serious weakness. The “chronicler of the sympo- 
sium” is terribly tempted to make the arguments of the other side to 
suit his own case. Mr. Gibbs, to be candid, has not wholly risen 

- superior to this temptation. At least, it appears to us that, if we 

- had enjoyed the advantage of setting the knife and fork to play 
their bimetallic parts at Mr. Gilbertson’s hospitable board, and to 

- help empty the magnum decanter (which we see there with the 

- eye of imagination, gradually emptying of the best vintage of 
France, once bimetallic, but now fallen from grace), we could 
have made a better fight for the monometallist view than Sir 

_ William Harrop and Mr. Smail. We should, at least, not have 
allowed one assumption of our amiable host’s to pass unquestioned 
as those somewhat weak-kneed gentlemen do. Mr. Gilbertson 
lays it down as incontrovertible that no man who can get 53. for 
his ounce of silver at the Mint will sell it elsewhere for less. Now, 
this implies a good deal. It takes for granted that the Mint is to 
coin all the silver of the world when presented, and that the 
metal so coined is to have purchasing power at that ratio, whether 

‘directly as currency, or as the solid guarantee at the back of 
“ bankers’ expedients,” such as notes, bills of exchange, and so 

-forth. If this is not to be the case, if the Mints are not to coin 
all silver, or some of it when coined or kept as bullion repre- 
sented by securities is to have no, or only an inferior, value as 

- money, it follows that some part of the metal will be of less than 
the value of 5s. an ounce. We should also have asked Mr. 
Gilbertson, who is very properly strong in his demands for strict 
definition, to define his own idea of bimetallism a little more 
severely. The reader is left to make it out by negatives. Mr. 
Gilbertson tells his friends that Mr. Giffen “would appear to 
have invented a bimetallism of his own, and thus he can show 

“without difficulty that, his premisses being admitted, his con- 

~ clusions would follow. This pseudo-bimetallism is one where gold 

and silver are always in constant and equal circulation in a 
country at the same time, and where one can always exchange 
gold and silver one for the other as a right.” But surely, 
where there is no such right, the holder of one metal can refuse 

to part with it for the other except at a premium, and there 
would arise that very situation which has been described by 

President Cleveland as existing in the United States. In that 
case, what becomes of the stability in the standard of value 

‘which the bimetallists promise us? The question “ What pound 
am I to be paid in?” will be put before every bargain, and it 
follows that, unless the debtor can force the creditor to take 
either metal indifferently, the latter can insist on whichever he 
prefers. Mr. Gilbertson, indeed, asserts that “all experience 
shows that in a country under the Bimetallic Law there has 
never been a different price of commodities according as the money 
tendered was gold or silver.” If the party at Kennaquhair had 
included an experienced friend from the United States, he could 
have told Mr. Gilbertson another story. But curiously little use 
is made of the experience of the United States in the Colloguy 
on Currency. 

Mr. Gilbertson secures our unaffected regard by the candour 
of his confession that he values bimetallism because it will raise 
prices. This is a common jeer at his party, but not a wise one. 
Good prices are good things, and Mr. Gilberteon is for raising 
everything all round, including wages. Low prices are of little 
benefit to him who has nothing to spend, which is rapidly 
becoming the general lot, according to the bimetallists. If we 
have to pay Mr. Gilbertson twice as much for any commodity, no 
harm will be done if he paid twice as much for it to begin with, 
and we get twice as much for reviewing this Colloguy on Currency. 
Mr. Gilbertson produces many reasons for believing that re- 
monetization of silver would not have the disastrous consequences 
predicted by monometallist alarmists. The danger of that line, 
which he does not wholly avoid, is proving that it will have very 
little effect at al), which is not what the bimetallists want. A 
great multitude of subjects are touched on by Mr. Gibbs which 
we cannot even undertake to name; and we say again that his 
pamphlet is well worth reading. 

The most interesting thing in Mr. Roger’s pamphlet is—the 
attitude of mind of Mr. Roger. He has read his political economy, 
understands his principles, and can define his terms. But Mr. 
Roger is much interested, we gather, in the management of land 
in Essex. He has been persuaded that bimetallism would im- 
prove the farmers’ position, he has read that the Silver and Gold 

ission was of opinion that a ratio could be maintained 
between the metals if several of the most important nations of 
the earth could onl agree to fix upon it and keep it when found 
—therefore, Mr. Roger holds that bimetallism is possible and 
beneficent, and could be established if England would only 
set the example. To this we can only answer that, if several 
great nations would agree to accept the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, there would be a notable increase of 


religious unity. To maintain that bimetallism is safe if other 
nations would accept it, but that England must begin in order 
that others may accept, is not to argue, but to assert in a circle. 
We do not reproach Mr, Roger for being influenced by his 
interests, for that all men are. Even the monometallist does not 
hold to his one metal from pure love of truth, but because he 
believes it to be necessary and advantageous. All we do say is 
that Mr. Roger and many others illustrate the profound truth of 
a saying which may be read in Hobbes his Leviathan—namely, 
“Tf it had been a thing contrary to any man’s right of dominion, 
or to the interests of men that have dominion, That the three 
angles of a Triangle should be equal to two angles of a Square, 
that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet by the burn- 
ing of all books of Geometry, suppressed, as farre as he whom it 
concerned was able.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


as book, to the fourth edition of which M. Philippe 
Gille (1), its editor, has prefixed a preface “owning up” 
as to its authorship, is both curious and interesting. Louis 
Gille, the author, and the editor's father, was the son of a respect- 
able middle-class family who drew a bad number in Napoleonic 
times, and, being an educated person, served as a fourrier (say, 
“ company-clerk,” or “ quarter-master-sergeant’s assistant”). He 
was at first ordered to Flanders, but quickly counter-marched 
to Spain, to take part in the disgraceful grab of that country. 
After divers adventures, he found himself in Dupont’s force, 
when that unlucky general capitulated at Baylen, escaped the 
vengeance of the Spaniards, with some difficulty, on the march 
down to Cadiz, had an awful time on the hulk El Vencedor in 
Cadiz harbour, and one, if possible, rather more awful on the 
little Balearic island of Cabrera, where the Spanish authorities 
appear to have left the duty of “policing” some thousands of 
captive Frenchmen entirely to the Frenchmen themselves, 
and to have discharged the duty of provisioning them exactly 
as it suited their own convenience and caprice, At last the 
wretches, or some of them, were handed over to the English ; 
and, though M. Gille was extremely indignant at this, from the 
point of view of his rather rudimentary ideas of international law, 
he acknowledges that the change from Cabrera to Her Majesty’s 
ship Britannia was one from Purgatory (if not the other place) 
to Paradise. Even before this an English man-of-war which 
visited the island had made a volunteer journey to Toulon, and 
collected clothes from the fleet there for the naked wretches at 
Cabrera. The Britannia took Gille and his companions to Por- 
chester, where they spent their time in the castle till the peace— 
a matter of five years. Although he says the rations might have 
been more abundant, Gille confesses that there was no hardship 
and a good deal of indulgence in this Porchester prison, where 
no less than 7,000 Frenchmen were accommodated. They were 
even allowed a theatre, and they made money out of it till the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, not unnaturally pro- 
tested. Nevertheless, he reveals an elaborate and what might 
have been a dangerous conspiracy, not merely in this depét, but 
throughout England, for the prisoners to break out—a thing 
natural enough, and scarcely criminal, but showing the incon- 
venience of the system. At last, when Napoleon went to Elba, 
Gille got back to-France by a rather mysterious route ; for, sail- 
ing from Portsmouth to St. Malo, he touched at Guernsey after 
touching at Jersey. He thought St. Malo ugly, in which we 
cannot agree with him. Formally re-entering and formally dis- 
charged from the army, he became, his son tells us, after the 
Restoration an official at St. Cyr till 1828, when he was raised 
to the magistracy, and died at Paris in 1863. 


He told his son that, on looking into these memoirs long after 
they were written, he was so disgusted by their rococo Empire 
style that he shut them up again; and, indeed, they do bear 
some marks of the very worst period of French literary 
taste. Nor can they be said, even apart from this, to pos- 
sess much literary merit. But we should imagine that, with 
some little harmless coxcombries, they are very faithful ; 
and, despite some slight errors of detail, such as that above 
noted, and some very odd chronology, we should suppose them 
to be strictly honest and faithful to fact. Although Gille 
tells some rather appalling stories of the excesses of the 
Spanish peasants and guerrilleros, he speaks very highly of their 

troops. Nor does he attempt to conceal the other side, 
and he tells in particular one story, of a Frenchman deliberately 
shooting a Spanish baby, which (though he declares that the 
fellow’s own officer at once did justice on him) one can well con- 


(1) Mémoires d’un conscrit de 1808, Par L. F. Gille. Paris: Victor 
Havard. 
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ceive being spread over a whole countryside and determining any 
amount of barbarous revenge. As for the horrors of Ei Vencedor 
and Cabrera, they were mostly such as might be caused by ex- 
ceedingly bad, careless, and corrupt management (such as the 
best friends of the Spaniards will not easily acquit them of) as 
well as, or even better than, by deliberate cruelty. And, of our- 
selves, though he evidently has a proper French (i.e. minus) 
quantity of love for us, he speaks, as we have said, sometimes with 
gratitude, and always with fairness. 

Those who have cerurs sensibles will not grudge the departed 
“ Plon-plon” a panegyrist in M. Paul Lenglé(2). He had so 
many detractors in his lifetime! It is true that M. Lenglé knew 
nothing of him till the last twelve years of his life, when he was 
really a person of very little importance publicly, and when the 
dislike which his private character had earlier and (we must 
own, from all we have read and heard) justly excited, had 
had time to die down. The Bonapartist intrigues of the past 
fifteen years will never, we think, occupy a very important posi- 
tion in history; and the Bonapartist family squabbles, which 
form so large a part of the story, have all the Scapinery, and 
very little of the Jupiterism, of the race. However, M. Lenglé 
writes with sincerity indisputable, and with evident knowledge ; 
and we can respect him, whatever we think of his master. 

M. de Bonnefon’s volume (3) of sketches of persons and things 
concerning the French Church, written from the point of view of a 
well-wisher to the republicanizing of Catholicism, is very desultory, 
and in parts rather ill-tempered ; but it is not dull, and it appears 
to be well informed. At any rate, we can only return sincere 
thanks to the author for perhaps the greatest compliment ever 
paid to a nation by a foreigner who evidently has no great love 
for that nation. M. de Broglie, he says, “a aujourd’hui un 
tempérament digne détre anglais; blessé & mort, il n’en con- 
viendrait jamais et mourrait en soutenant qu'il se porte bien.” The 
best plume in our hat sweeps the ground in front of M. de 
Bonnefon. 

La famine is a serious book on the actual subject of its title (4), 
and translated by E. Halpérine-Kaminski, the never-wearying, 
to be sold for the benefit of the “gratuitous refectories” which its 
owner has instituted and describes. So that he who buys it 
does a good work, and need not read it unless he likes. 

We recently did some injustice to a plate entitled “ Zairette” 
in M. Grand-Carteret’s interesting periodical Le livre et l'image. 
This plate was not, it appears, reproduced by any of the usual 
processes of chromo-lithography or chromo-typography, but in 
aquatint worked on a series of copper plates adjusted to the several 
colours, together with one general plate drawn in vernis mou, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Parts I. and II. of his Typical Examples 
of Persian and Oriental Ceramic Art (Lawrence & 
Bullen) Mr. Henry Wallis begins a work that is likely to prove 
of great value to students of Oriental art, and decidedly not the 
least considerable of his various services to collectors and students 
of the works of the Eastern potter. When completed, im some 
twenty-five parts, Mr, Wallis’s work will form a handsome 
quarto, comprising fifty chromo-lithographs representing the 
choicest specimens available for illustration, with other drawings 
by the author in the text, when the subject treated of demands 
such further illustration. Mr, Wallis, in describing the noble 
examples figured in the volume, deals not merely with their 
technical and artistic qualities, but with the history of the art, 
though he does not restrict himself to a chronological arrange- 
ment of his gallery of examples, Part I., for instance, includes 
Persian vases of the seventeenth century, and Part II. is devoted 
to Persian specimens of the thirteenth century. In the first, the 
chromos, executed by Mr. 8. J. Hodson, R.W.S., represent a 
vase from the collection of Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, with 
alternate blue and white panels, with ornamentation painted 
in deep gold lustre, and ascribed to the golden prime of the 
great Shah Abbas. The second specimen is the beautiful bottle- 
shaped vase of deep blue with opalescent lustre ornament from 
Mr. Wallis’s collection, which bears an undeciphered inscription 
at its base, and the date 1084 (4.H.), or A.D. 1673, a8 one autho- 
rity gives it, and is the only Persian vase known to the author 
that is dated. The decorative scheme of this specimen is very 
fine. It may be cited as one that is full of interest and in- 
struction to all who study the development of motives in orna- 
ment, and would trace the various conventional forms, as applied 


(2) Le neveu de Bonaparte. Par Paul Lenglé. Paris: Ollendorff. 
politiques, Par Jean de Bonnefon, Paris: Victor 
vi 


(4) La famine, Par Léon Tolstoi. Paris; Perrin. 


by Persian artists, to floral or foliage forms in nature. In 
Part IIL., the specimens illustrated by Mr. Hodson’s chromos 
belong to the thirteenth century, and are of exceptional inte- 
rest, both for their artistic excellence and their rarity. The 
first of the two specimens is a tall and shapely jar-like vase, 
lately bought by Mr. O. A. Dana, of New York, at Constan- 
tinople, which Mr. Wallis identifies as the fellow to a vase of the 
same size and quality in Mr. Godman’s collection. The second is 
from the South Kensington Museum—unique in design as it is 
irreproachable in form. Respecting these early examples of the 
art of the Persian potter, Mr. Wallis writes hopefully that many 
others may yet be brought to light by excavation, and then a 
connected history of the art may be possible. 

In Practical Designing, edited by Gleeson White (Bell & Sons), 
various writers are combined in the excellent project of instruct- 
ing young artists in the technical production of working designs. 
They would supplement the ordinary teaching of the art of design 
in schools of art by clear and practical exposition of the limita- 
tions and requirements imposed by the material, from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view. The object of the handbook is unques- 
tionably of great importance, since it is by no means uncommon 
with young designers in art schools to prepare “ working draw- 
ings "—especially in designs for textile fabrics and printed 
goods—that are found to be unworkable. Mr. Arthur Silver's 
contributions on “ Cretonnes, &c.,” and on “ Woven Fabrics,” Mr. 
Alexander Millar's on “Carpet Designs,” and Mr. Haité’s on 
“ Designing for Wall Papers,” may be named as admirably illus- 
trative of the artistic restrictions that must be observed in the 
various spheres of design discussed by the writers. The like ex~- 
cellent observance of the object in view is to be noted of Mr. 
Gleeson White’s valuable paper on “ Drawing for Reproduction.” 
Altogether the manual, which is capitally illustrated throughout, 
ought to prove very useful to young designers. 

Mr. Zangwill’s sketches of Jewish life—Ghetto Tragedies 
(McClure & Co.)—are decidedly impressive, despite the danger 
the author has risked of the reader's rebellion against the burden 
of unrelieved gloom laid upon him. The shadows prevail against 
the lights in these stories, but the weight of sadness that 
characterizes them is lightened by the spirit of irony, and the 
elements of tragedy are controlled by an artistic hand, The 
fateful irony that dominates the “ Diary of a Meshumad ” is, for 
example, the source of the dramatic power of this striking story 
of a converted Russian Jew who brings up his only son as @ 
Christian, and finds he has bred a bigot, who becomes uncon- 
sciously a two-edged sword of hate and persecution to the race 
whence he has sprung, to whose faith the penitent father has 
secretly reverted in his old age. “Satan Mekatrig,” if less 
dramatic in conception, is an exceedingly picturesque narrative, 
and impresses us by a sense of horror that is as irresistible as it 
is grim. 

The Two Countesses, translated by Mrs. Waugh (Fisher 
Unwin), “ Pseudonym Library,” is the work of the Baroness von 
Ebner Eschenbach—or “ Ebner von Eschenberg,” as the cover 
has it—who is described by the translator as the Mrs. Craik 
of Austrian literary circles. “Countess Muschi” is a clever 
sketch of a “ horsey ” young lady, and nothing of a story. The 
second Countess, “ Paula” she is named, tells her own story 
in a kind of diary, which must be said to be, if not particularly 
exciting, far more interesting than the first story. The Countess 
Paula tells of her romantic love for a certain Baron with a 
poetic temperament and exalted views of his responsibilities, 
and of her determination to escape at all hazards the mariage de 
convenance her parents have arranged for her. Her success is 
brought about by no heroic plot—chiefly through the interven- 
tion of her married sister, herself a victim to a similar alliance, 
whose eloquence convinces the family council. 

Something knotty is provided for the landsman in the lavish 
use of the seaman’s terms by “ Leigh Ray” in The Last Cruise of 
the “ Teal” (Digby, Long, & Co.) The book really needs a 
glossary. The first portion of it deals with sailing experiences in 
a small yacht in the Medway estuary and the “ backwaters” and 
rivers of the Essex coast. Then, of a sudden, the yachtsmen are 
cast away on the coast of Norway, and become the sport of @ 
mysterious fate, and we are left to surmise what is matter of fact 
in the story and what is matter of romance. The book is 
illustrated from photographs, some of which are good, and well 
reproduced, 

Mr, Abbot Kinney’s Tasks by Twilight (Putnam's Sons) is a 
treatise on education, in which, although much platitude clogs 
the devious way, there may be found not a few sound maxims 
and sensible reflections on the training of young minds and 
bodies. 

From Wisdom Court (Heinemann) is the pleasing title of a col- 
lection of papers by Messrs. H. S, Merriman and 8, G. Tallentyre, 
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writ in a style of humour which baffles description, as it must 
baffle the reader, if he be a man of humour. Perhaps the 
heading “On Girl ” of one of the essays may serve as an index to 
the humour of the book. We shrink from giving such quotation 
as would suffice to show the laboured jocosity of the authors. 


Dr. Murrell’s What to do in Cases of Poisoning (H. K. Lewis) 
having reached a seventh edition, there is no need, as the author 
justly remarks, for an elaborate introduction of it. Like good 
wine, this admirable little guide needs no bush. Dr. Murrell’s 
new preface is pithy and significant. It is, in fact, like his book, 
altogether to the point. “Thanks to the discovery of numerous 
new remedies,” he observes, “ the list of drugs capable of produc- 
ing toxic effects has been considerably enlarged.” This remark 
reminds us of the saying of the old Paracelsian doctors—“ the 
greater the poison the greater the medicine.” It is not, of course, 
the pious ejaculation of a medical man gifted in special experi- 
ence of poison cases, and armed with special knowledge of anti- 
dotes. Nor is it the ironical comment of a doctor who is about 
to publish, like another De Quincey, an essay on the Popularity 
of Poisons. Dr. Murrell is referring to the notorious increase of 
cases of chronic poisoning among persons who drug themselves 
—cases of chloralism, for example, or of the morphine habit. In 
the present edition “Chronic Poisoning” is dealt with in a 
separate section, and with the same excellent directness, as to 
remedies and symptoms, as marks this practical pocket-guide as 
awhole. For the rest, the book retains its old form. The first 
thing to do in cases of poisoning is to send for the doctor, and 
the first section of Dr. Murrell’s book is addressed to the 
medical man who is called upon in an emergency. It deals 
with the diagnosis of poisoning cases, with the “antidote bag,” 
and its equipment, with remedial methods and apparatus, with 
the legal aspects of cases, and other matters of importance to the 
practitioner. Then follows, in dictionary form, the list of poisons, 
their description, the various means by which they may be taken 
accidentally, their symptoms, their treatment—the whole put 
forth in the plainest and briefest of terms consistent with clear- 
ness. There are, we believe, several additions to this extremely 
useful list—as, for example, sulphonal, a drug so greatly favoured 
by the amateur, or unable drugger, that it may one day find a 
place in Dr. Murrell’s “Chronic Poisoning” section, and give its 
name to a “ habit.” 

Mr. William Robinson, in his brochure From Holborn to the 
Strand (“The Garden” Office), contends, with excellent force, 
that the “true line” for the suggested new thoroughfare between 
Holborn and the Strand—“ Betterment” stops the way whereof 
for the present—is by way of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the west 
side of that open space. 

A capital handbook of domestic economy is Housekeeping 
(White & Co.), by Mrs. Humphry, whose name in Truth is 
“ Madge,” wherein good counsel or practical guidance is offered 
to housewives, with respect to the management of the house, the 
kitchen, the servants, and other important matters. The chapter 
on “Delicious Dishes ”—an alluring collection of recipes—is not 
the least valuable section of the book. 

We have also received two of the useful illustrated guides, 
published by the Orell Fiissli Institute, of Ziirich—Dr, Arnold 
Schetelig’s Nervi and its Environs, and Mr. Fritz Ehrenburg’s 
Hohwald, descriptive of one of the most picturesque districts of 
the Vosges; The Book of the Fair (Chicago: Bancroft Company), 
Part 1. of a description and history of the Chicago Exhibition, 
with illustrations ; Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information, 
Part 31 (Cassell & Co.) ; Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary, Part V1., 
edited by C. H. Wright and D. Dewar (Bell & Sons); Day 
Visions and Clairvoyant Night Dreams, Part I1., by Joseph 
Darby (Simpkin & Co.) ; Proceedings of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, Vol. XXIV., 1892-93; Seventh Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Vol. I. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office); Vol. XX VII. of The Antiguary (Elliot Stock), 
a magazine devoted to the study of the past ; 4 Ready Reckoner 
of the World's Exchanges, by John Henry Norman (Sampson 
Low & Oo,); and Navigation, by John Don, M.A., a text-book, 
illustrated with diagrams (W. & R. Chambers). 


The Saturpay Review for September 2 will contain a series of 
reviews of new School Books for the coming school year. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stampe for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarunpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricx, 38 Sournampron Stranp, LoNDON. 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 
The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
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